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To keep them livable .. . 


Bartlett experts work with unceasing effort, for disease control, is not enough; the dead and dying 
the care of trees is a constant struggle against limbs must be completely destroyed as well 
the encroachments of destructive ele- as removed from the trees. And, to be 
ments, of insects, and of diseases. effective, this must be done at the 
proper time. 








To wage this war successfully, the 
latest scientific methods are needed, 
with an expert knowledge of how 
to use them—and when. At this 
time of the year, for example, it is 
important to destroy certain insects 


In all seasons of the year, Bartlett 
is contributing substantially to this 
effort through intensive research 
and painstaking care in the study of 
insects and diseases that attack our 
trees. For many years Bartlett scien- 
tists have helped in the struggle—and 





that winter over in dead and dying 
limbs, before they continue their de- 
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structive work in the spring. Merely they are working now to provide even 
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KEEP seeds awaiting planting in a dry, not too warm place, and in a 
mouse-proof tin or drawer. 


WIPE or wash the dust from broad-leaved house plants such as rubber 
plants, pandanus and dracena. 

GARDEN tools should be looked over and given any needed repairs so 
that they will be ready for use in the Spring. 


LONG stored squashes actually have more water than when they were 
harvested. They are also likely to be poorer flavored if kept too long. 


PLANTS of dwarf bedding dahlias can be had for planting outdoors 
June 1 by sowing seeds in a flat on a sunny window ledge about 
March 1. Select a good strain of seeds. 


WHEN preparing seed flats or filling coldframes do not dump soil in 
heaps and then spread, but spread it evenly, thus making for uniform 
packing over the whole area to be raised. 


IT IS essential that hotbeds and coldframes be built soundly with all 
parts fitting snugly. Sashes should be fastened down against their 
possible disturbance by high Spring winds. 


FRAMES and small greenhouses should be ventilated by admitting air 
slowly as the temperature rises rather than in one cold blast at noon 
after the interior temperature has risen too high. 


BEGONIAS often display yellowed foliage if the soil in which the plants 
are potted is permitted to become too dry. Also, it is well not to let 
the plants remain too long in pots in which their roots are crowded. 


SEEDS sown in rows are more evenly distributed, covered more uni- 
formly, more able to help each other push out to the light and, after 
germination, easier to lift for transplanting than those which are 
broadcast. 


NEW ROSE plants are usually subjected to rather harsh pruning when 
planted; too harsh according to some opinions. The modern belief is 
that root pruning any plant at the time of transplanting will delay the 
formation of new rootlets. 


ANY GARDENER considering taking up orchid growing as a hobby 
should read the October, 1944, bulletin of the Missouri Botanic 
Garden and learn the surprising results now being obtained with 
orchids under gravel culture. 


PLAN the vegetable garden for the coming season so that the same crops 
will not be planted in the places which they occupied in 1944 unless 
it be that plenty of manure, proper liming and ample feeding will be 
available to fit up all areas. 


DRAINAGE for glazed pots or tin cans need not all be in the form of 
crocks or stones at the bottom of the container. It has been found that 
better soil aération is often achieved by mixing sand or fine cinders 
throughout the potting mixture. 


DAFFODIL bulbs which, for one reason or another, have remained 
unplanted over Winter can be planted in very early Spring. They will 
probably bloom late and indifferently this year but will recover in the 
next season or two if undisturbed. 


DELPHINIUM seedlings started indoors at this season will grow into 
strong plants capable of flowering well about the time the heat of 
Summer breaks and cool Autumn weather is approaching. In fact, 
they may develop some flower spikes before that. 


HOME fruit raisers should acquire copies of the 1945 spray schedules 
issued by the nearest state experiment station. Knowledge of the pest: 
to be expected and the materials to be used in fighting them should be 
gained in advance. In most sections, advice as to the timing of these 
sprays is given by radio. 

WHEN pruning to refurbish old neglected fruit trees, start by trimming 
off dead or diseased branches, cutting out sucker growths and inter- 
fering limbs. Any restrictive pruning of the remaining healthy wood 
had better be in the way of thinning rather than heading back. Do 
not try to reshape an old tree in a single season. 
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NGLAND’S hedges are quite as noteworthy as its lawns, about which much 
has been written. No doubt these hedges have suffered neglect since the 
beginning of the war, but in times past they were among the most prominent 
features on many large estates, as indicated by this illustration. The native yew 
is used freely for hedge purposes but much use is also made of certain hawthorns 


and, of course, of other plants which lend themselves well to close cropping. 
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THE GLADIOLUS FINDS ITSELF IN GOOD HANDS 


bining of gladiolus interests under the banner of the New 

England Gladiolus Society. The progress of the organiza- 
tion has been so sound as well as so rapid that the gladiolus 
interests now form a unit of some 4000 members living in all 
parts of the United States, and with foreign affiliations. This 
would seem to set some kind of record among special plant 
societies. 

With the publication of its latest yearbook—‘“The Gladiolus 
1945’’—the New England Gladiolus Society issues a firm re- 
minder that in spite of any touch of provincialism suggested by 
its name, the society is actually as inclusive geographically as the 
book is comprehensive gladiolus-wise. A glance at this year- 
book will reveal that the society's service functions not only on 
the national but also on the local level, through 19 
honorary vice-presidents and counsellors. The year- 
book ably speaks for all local groups, and for indi- 
viduals interested in the culture of the gladiolus. 

During 1944 the society chose to honor certain 
individuals who have made outstanding contribu- 
tions to gladiolus lore. A well deserved gold medal 
was awarded to D. B. Creager, late of the Illinois 
Natural History Survey and now of the University 
of Florida, for disease control research. The work 
of Percy I. Merry in improving the standard of 
gladiolus photographs for publication was recog- 
nized with a bronze medal. 

Another bronze medal went to Clayton H. Birch 
for his furtherance of gladiolus classification and for 
his leadership in the Empire State Gladiolus Society. 
An important contribution to classification has been 
that of Harry H. Knight, president of the lowa 
Gladiolus Society, and Dr. Knight also received a 
bronze medal. 

As in previous editions, ‘“The Gladiolus 1945” 
goes far beyond the mere reporting of organization 
matters and records the latest information from the 
research laboratories and growing fields. C. H. 
Spurway of the Michigan State College describes 
proper soil conditions for gladioli, and, for that 
matter, for many another crop. Dr. Spurway states 
that: 


R tune years have witnessed a truly remarkable com- 


If the seed bed is loose and open below, due to the 
presence of either hard lumps of soil or bunches of strawy 
materials, it will dry out easily and the crop may suffer 
from lack of water and nutrients especially in a drouth 
period, and where sprinkling or irrigation is unavailable. 





The new gladiolus 
Mrs. James Odell. 


A mellow but firm seed bed is the best; because the seed bed should 
stay in this condition throughout the Summer, if possible. 

Many growers provide good seed beds for their gladiolus crops when 
the soil is first prepared but often the first heavy rain destroys the 
mellowness of the seed bed and it packs down into a more or less 
compact mass which becomes hard on drying out; and the soil aggre- 
gates (which give mellowness and friability to the seed bed) are not 
stable; the soil aggregates do not hang together to preserve the so- 
called crumb structure of the soil but break apart and allow the soil to 
become compact. Organic matter or humus in the soil stabilizes the 
soil aggregates and prevents heavy rains from breaking them down and 
destroying the friable, mellow nature of the seed bed. 

F, C. Cave of Vancouver, B. C., writes of the fertilizer re- 
quirements of gladioli for the production of flowers and corms. 
His conclusion is that in heavy soils, fertilizing should be done 
before the corms are planted. In lighter soils, where the plant 
food elements may be carried too deep by rain and 
heavy watering, it may be necessary to top feed once 
or twice during the Summer. Mr. Cave’s suggestion 
for the latter operation is to use a mixed fertilizer 
with a 1-3-1 ratio and apply it in a shallow trench 
three to four inches from the row at the rate of one 
ounce to ten feet of row. In cold, backward 
seasons, he states, blooming can be expedited by 
applying ammonium phosphate in the same manner 
at the rate of one ounce to 15 feet of row. 

One of the great problems now being met by 
gladiolus growers is that of thrip-infested and dis- 
eased corms. The matter of disease has become in- 
creasingly important, to the point where the exist- 
ence of some excellent varieties such as Picardy has 
been threatened. Treatment of corms before plant- 
ing as a means of improving the health of the plants 
is discussed at some length by Dr. Creager. It de- 
velops that in order to get satisfactory results from 
chemical treatments, the corms should be carefully 
examined. Any that show evidence of disease should 
be discarded. After treatment, the corms should be 
planted in clean soil. Also, gladiolus should not be 
planted in the same spot year after year. 

According to George B. Gannon of Indianapolis, 
the now well understood method of naphthalene 
fumigation, employed early in the season before 
growth starts, will rid corms of thrips, provided 
every corm on the property is treated. Looking 
forward to the postwar period when rotenone dust 
will not be restricted to food crops, Edward J. 
Gundlach of Indianapolis offers the following pro- 











gram for the preplanting treatment of 


gladiolus corms: 

Construct a box, mine is made of one-inch 
boards ten inches wide and cut 18 inches long, 
closed at one end, the other end has a hinged 
lid, the whole thing is made dust-tight by 
placing common felt weather stripping between 
all joints before nailing together. This will 
hold 150 or more large corms when filled about 
three-fourths full. Put a pinch or two of the 
dust in the box and put in your freshly cleaned 
corms, close the lid and turn the box end over 
end a few times, but do not shake it like a cock- 
tail shaker or you may bruise your pet corms. 
Empty into your storage trays and forget about 
them until Spring. 

At planting time, soak your corms in a one- 
half of one per cent solution (about one and 
one-quarter tablespoonfuls per gallon of water) 
of Lysol for three hours, let drain and plant 
while still wet, if you can, if not, do this; wash 
in clean water, changed several times, and plant 
soon as possible, but do not wait too long; the 
roots will start to grow in a few days. 


Paul T. Ulman of Noblesville, Ind., 
states that the proper time to dig gladiolus 
corms is as soon as the maximum growth 
has been made on both corm and cormels 
and before the top foliage has turned 





The new pink gladiolus Algoma. 


brown. Mr. Ulman’s digging operations 
proceed as follows: ° 


When the corms are ready to be dug, the 
grower should have on hand; at least one tray, 
wire mesh (one-eighth-inch hardware cloth is 
best), or screen bottom; enough trays (not 
over four inches deep) to hold the corms; a 
spading fork; and hand pruners or heavy 
shears. Cigar boxes are excellent for holding 
small lots of named varieties of corms. 

The purpose of the screen bottom tray is to 
hold the corms, tops and all, as they are dug. 
When the tray is full, remove the top foliage 
by clipping the stems even with the top of the 
corm. 

The filled trays of corms should be taken 
from the field as soon as possible and stored 
for a week or two in a garage or other building 
where there is free circulation of air. This will 
get rid of a lot of excess moisture before they 
are taken to the basement for Winter storage. 
Do not allow the corms to get frosted. Do not 
save corms at digging time when the foliage is 
dead or where the old corm is partially decom- 
posed. A healthy corm will have a* shrunken 
but solid old corm on the base. A decayed old 
corm means that the disease has progressed up 
into the new corm. 

The corms, if they are dug during wet, 
muddy weather, can be washed with a stream 





of water from the hose while they are in the 
screen tray. Stirring the corms with the hands 
every day or two will help them to dry more 
rapidly. Do not pile the corms in the storage 
trays over four inches deep as they will not 
cure properly. Soft rots, fusarium, and penicil- 
lum will progress in storage unless the corms 
are kept reasonably dry. 

Paul R. Krone of East Lansing, Mich., 


outlines basement storage for gladiolus 
corms in quantity. A special structure 
makes for ease in the control of tempera- 
ture and humidity and in fumigation. 

More than half of the book is given over 
to vital statistics on trial ground reports, 
plant breeders records, show reports, regis- 
tration of varieties and tradesmen’s an- 
nouncements. This is important informa- 
tion to anyone who wants to know what 
is best among gladiolus varieties and where 
healthy stock may be obtained. 

The New England Gladiolus Society 
has its headquarters at Horticultural Hall 
in Boston, Mass., and the 1945 yearbook 
sells for two dollars, which amount, in- 
cidentally, is the society’s yearly member- 
ship dues. 


Passion Vine Troublesome 


HE two articles on the passion flower 
vine in your January | issue interested 
me greatly. A few years ago I read that 
this vine would grow and blossom in an 
ordinary indoors garden. As vines form 
the background and outline of my Winter 
window garden, I was eager to procure 
one, especially as the living conditions for 
my plants are somewhat tropical in nature. 
After scouring the greenhouses in this 
section and inquiring of others farther 
afield with no success, I sent for some seeds. 
The fact that the seeds were only ten cents 
encouraged me, for my experience has been 
that all seeds for house plants costing 25 
cents or more per packet are difficult to 
raise. 

In mid-Spring, in my unheated green- 
house, I planted the big black seeds singly 
in small pots sunk in the soil of a bench. 
Nearly every seed germinated and, once 
through the soil, they grew fairly rapidly. 
I set several plants in the soil in the garden 
giving them a sheltered spot with eastern 
exposure where they disappointed me by 
practically standing still the whole Sum- 
mer. Several others were sunk in their pots 
in a more open southerly exposure and be- 
haved likewise. I planted three vines in a 
seven-inch pot and two in a five-inch pot 
and set them in my window garden which 
faces southeast. They soon ran up their 15- 
inch stakes and seemed to enjoy tangling 
with the plants nearest them. I cut them 
back more than once, hoping to make them 
branch, but they shot up rapidly from the 
place where cut and were as single as be- 
fore. After struggling through most of a 
Winter, I grew discouraged and discarded 
them. I should like to have other readers 
give their experiences with this vine. 


—Eleanor W. Wilbar. 
Brockton, Mass. 
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VARIETY IN LIVING FENCES— 


HE hedge or living fence is one of the 
few landscape features in which un- 
natural grouping and pruning of plants 
can be defended. This is because a hedge, 
at least as far as arrangement of plants, 
position and function are concerned, is an 
artificial, architectural device. Like a fence 
of wood or metal, it should stand where a 
barrier subdivision of land is needed or 
where a longitudinal screen is called for. 
If a hedge has no such functional value, 
it probably has no value at all. In some 
cases, a hedge can be very useless and dam- 
aging to the appearance of the general gar- 
den picture, as for instance, when planted 
from sidewalk to steps on either side of the 
front walk of a suburban house to cut the 
lawn in two. However, where a fence is 
called for, a hedge is usually in keeping. 
Even though plants, lined up in mili- 
tary fashion, may be out of keeping with 
nature’s way of planting, it often has much 
more to contribute to the naturalness of 
things than does the wire fence. This is 
now being emphasized by the soil and 
wildlife conservation people in their advo- 
cacy of hedge plantings across the slopes of 
fields. Such hedges, faintly reminiscent of 
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It is not necessary to keep to the commonplace when 
planting hedges along highways or on property lines 


the old-time, overgrown fence-row, fur- 
nish cover and, perhaps, food for birds as 
well as shelter and traffic lanes for small 
animals. In addition, soil is checked in its 
movement down grade. Hedge plantings 
of this kind also can be useful as snow 
fences and to some degree as windbreaks. 

It is for such broad, semi-cultivated situ- 
ations that the unpruned hedge is advo- 
cated, partly to save labor and partly be- 
cause a row of plants trained to geometric 
pattern appears out of place in the country 
landscape. 

The barberries, roses — particularly 
thorny strains of R. multiflora—and other 
thorny plants are being much advocated. 
Where thorns are not appreciated, vibur- 
nums and other plants which appear at 
home in the nearly wild landscape can and 
are being used. Some plants such as lilacs 
are far too exotic in appearance to appear 
at home in the ungardened landscape. 
Others, particularly the bush honeysuckles, 
are far too easily sown by birds to warrant 
planting them in the broad landscape. 
Privets, also, tend to take to the woods 
when permitted to seed freely in open areas. 
By far the greatest use of hedges is in 


The box honeysuckle, Lonicera nitida, makes a particularly satisfactory hedge south of New York. 
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more confined garden areas where frequent 
pruning keeps them down to size and in 
shape architecturally. In such areas, prun- 
ing the hedge becomes a perennial chore 
along with mowing the lawn and raking 
fallen leaves. 

Where pruning is resorted to, the choice 
of plants narrows to those which do not 
make floral displays. The reason for this 
limitation is that the potential flowering 
wood is removed by pruning with un- 
happy results at the time the poor plants 
are attempting to bloom. A still further 
limiting factor is the possession or lack of 
ability to rebound into well distributed 
new growth after pruning. 

Even though pruning can maintain 
plants at a specified height, it seems worth 
while to give more thought to the relative 
potential sizes of hedge plants. A hedge 
that is expected to remain low can be more 
easily kept that way if it is planted with a 
dwarf or slow-growing kind of plant. On 
the other hand, a tall hedge or screen calls 
for ultimately larger material. By follow- 
ing this suggestion, less work in the way 
of pruning will maintain the desired effect. 
A few evergreen and deciduous plants 













that have proved themselves adaptable for 
low, pruned hedges are slow-growing 
yews, such as Taxus canadensis stricta and 
T. cuspidata nana; some of the evergreen 
barberries where they are hardy; dwarf 
box; the small-leaved forms of Euonymus 
fortunei and the box barberry, B. thun- 
bergi minor. Medium sized plants such as 
Regel privet can be kept low for quite a 
few years. It, like other kinds of privet, 
and evergreens such as most of the yews 
and a few of the forms of arborvite are 
better adapted to medium-height hedges. 
As for the Japanese barberry, it is more 
beautiful if unpruned. A more apt substi- 
tute for it in pruned hedge is the so-called 
Truehedge Columnberry, a variety that 
has erect branches. 

Tall hedges can be made of evergreens 
such as white pine, spruces, hemlocks, ar- 
borvitzs and cypresses. Like the yews, the 
Douglas fir will endure shade. The best 
luck will be had in shady situations if the 
plants are moved in after having made their 
growth in full sun. Thereafter they will, 
if amply watered and nourished, hold their 
own with a minimum of pruning. Beech, 
hawthorn, hornbeam, laurel willow, holly 
and other trees have long been used in tall 
hedges. 

Early Training 

The least understood, or most neglected, 
aspect of hedge-making is early training. 
To begin with, one row of plants is to be 
desired over a double alternated or stag- 
gered arrangement. The single row will fill 
out as well and be much easier to train. 
The next thing to watch out for is the de- 
velopment of full branching at ground 
level. This can easily be accomplished by 
forgetting height for a season or two and 
concentrating on spread. This is done by 
pruning to a point. Even in later years, 
the sides of a hedge that slope in towards 
the top will permit light to strike at the 
base and keep the leaves on the lower 
branches functioning. 

It is the start, however, which is im- 
portant. It is only natural that hedge 
plants, particularly deciduous shrubs, will 


be vase-shaped when they arrive from the 
nursery. If they are simply flattened on 
top after planting, the vase-shaped appear- 
ance will persist and probably be accentu- 
ated. Newly-planted hedges should be cut 
to a point. 

Pruning Methods 

Existing hedges which display this up- 
side-down profile can often be retrained by 
drastic hacking sometime before growth 
starts in Spring. The way to go at it is to 
cut the top to an even line at the desired 
height and then to slope the sides. An old 
hedge that has ample light from both sides 
and has been properly trained from the 
start will maintain a fully furnished ap- 
pearance with less pronounced inward 
sloping of the sides. In fact, the slope need 
not be far from the vertical. 

Sometimes in the case of privet hedges 
the easiest way is to cut the entire planting 
to ground level and start over again. In 
the case of evergreen hedges, it sometimes 
pays to do the job gradually over two or 
three seasons, although it is amazing how 
responsive reasonably young plants of yew 
and arborvitz are to hard cutting. 

Evergreen hedges are better for pruning 
in Spring just before growth starts. In 
that way, no period of ugliness persists for 
long. In fact, any really corrective pruning 
of hedge should take place at that time. 
The pines are an exception in that they 
are best pruned by cutting back the new 
growth to a length of an inch or so while 
it is still soft. 

While some smoothing can be done 
during the growing season, the one im- 
portant pruning of any hedge is the one 
given at the end of the dormant season. 
Pruning late in the year should be avoided 
because leaves left in place will aid in 
building reserves for wintering over. 

Hedges which are not to be pruned can 
be made of a great variety of materials. 
The lilac comes into this category, along 
with mockoranges, spirzas, flowering 
quinces and some of the flowering trees, 
as well as lesser plants. The one thing to 
remember about a hedge of this kind is 
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Euonymus fortunei vegeta, if planted rather closely and kept 


trimmed, makes an excellent hedge. 
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that the individual plants are of no par- 
ticular importance. One should be like 
another. Therefore, one kind of plant and 
but one variety of that kind should be used 
throughout. 

As for maintenance, such an assemblage 
of naturally grown shrubs shouJd be 
treated like their fellows in the shrub 
plantings. Even though they may not be 
sheared, pruning by removal of old stems 
at ground level after the flowering season 
may make for denser habit. Also, mulch- 
ing will improve moisture conditions and 
keep up fertility. Another point to re- 
member is not to ruin the lower branches 
of unsheared hedges by careless approach 
with the lawnmower. Nor should wild 
vines or tree seedlings be permitted to grow 
up unchecked in the hedge row. 


The Amsonia in Illinois 


SHRUBBY perennial seldom seen in 
this section is Amsonia tabernemon- 
tana. It may be classed along with peonies 
and other perennials which resent moving 
when established. After six years we find 
it increases in size and beauty when left un- 
disturbed. It forms a neat clump growing 
about three feet in height. In small gar- 
dens it may be used as an ornamental shrub. 
In our garden it has gained in favor be- 
cause of its neat habit and lovely bloom 
in Spring. The blossoms, in clusters, are 
individually smal], but form a misty 
shower of blue. They come at the time 
when Dicentra spectabilis, the showy 
bleeding heart is in bloom. This combina- 
tion is very pleasing and effective in the 
border. The leaves are willow-like in form 
and are carried on stiff stems. The seed 
pods that form are narrow and about three 
inches in length. We find them decorative 
throughout the Summer season. Its crown- 
ing glory comes in Fall when the leaves 
turn into a shower of gold, and remain 
long after all color in garden is gone. 
This plant requires no staking or spray- 
ing, and to our knowledge has never been 
attacked by insect pests. Besides its long 
lasting charm, its ease of culture should 
make it appeal to the busy gardener. There 
is no question of its popularity when it 
becomes better known. 
—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


Early Plants From Seed 


GOOD way to start melons, cucum- 
bers, and squash for early maturity 
is to use thick sod five to six inches square. 
Invert the sod and plant five or six seeds 
in each one. Start in the house or a cold- 
frame and when outside weather is warm 
enough, set the sods in the open garden. 
You will have well started vines at the 
usual seed planting time. Careful handling 
of the sod will avoid any injury to the root 
system of the vines. Thin the plants as 
desired to one or two to a hill. 
—F., Laberteaux. 
Albion, Mich. 
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Animals That Live in Darkness — 


Whole families of moles may have their dwelling 
places under lawns although they may never be seen 


MAGINE yourself doomed from birth 

to live in darkness and always having to 
dig, dig, dig for enough food to keep alive. 
Not an enviable existence, you would say, 
but sometimes I wonder if such a life does 
not have its compensations. Nature ap- 
pears to have had one of her capricious 
moods when she destined the mole to live 
a subterranean existence but perhaps she 
was not so unkind after all for this little 
animal always has an abundance of food 
at his disposal, though he might have to 
work hard for it; is always sheltered from 
the elements; and is relatively free from 
attacks by enemies. 

Few of us see the mole but we frequently 
find evidence of his presence in the ridges 
of upturned earth that so disfigure our 
lawns, damage our golf courses, and ruin 
the seed beds in our gardens and nurseries. 
These ridges, which indicate the direction 
and course of the mole’s hunting paths, are 
not molehills but merely a raising of the 
sod or soil crust and are the 
result of the animal tunneling 
too near the surface. The 
molehills, on the other hand, 
indicate deeper tunneling and 
are formed of earth pushed up 
from lower workings where 
the soil is too compact to be 
simply pushed aside. 

The mole digs his tunnels 
at a depth varying from one or 
two inches to four or five al- 
though when the ground is 
dry or when cold weather sets 
in he may go down as far as 


ten inches. He digs apparently 2 2 = ; mee! 
Moles are not welcome in a lawn but they do some good 


wherever fancy or food takes 
him without thought of any 
definite plan so that ultimately 
he ends up with an intricate system of 
many-branched tunnels. Those which he 
uses as permanent runways and for hunt- 
ing purposes are as a rule constructed near 
the surface and along fences, hedges, walks 
and plant rows for such situations are less 
apt to be disturbed by man. Galleries or 
passages join the subsurface runs with the 
deeper runways and here and there enlarge- 
ments are made, one or more of which may 
be used, during the breeding season, for 
nesting purposes. 

In excavating his subsurface runways, 
the mole uses his forepaws in somewhat 
the same manner as we use our hands in 
swimming with the breast stroke. They are 
brought forward until they almost or quite 
touch in front of his snout, then thrust 
outward and backward by the powerful 
shoulder muscles to push the earth aside, at 
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the same time, and with the aid of the hind 
legs, moving the body forward through 
the passageway thus created. 

The mole, incidentally, is an exception- 
ally fast workman and the speed with 
which he can tunnel through the earth 
seems incredible. There is one instance on 
record of a mole tunneling a distance of 75 
yards in a single night. Of course, he is 
well equipped for such work, having 
greatly enlarged forelegs which are pro- 
vided with long, broad nails and with an 
extra sickle-shaped bone on the outside— 
a most effective chisel for digging the earth. 

The mole, as a matter of fact, is emi- 
nently suited for a subterranean existence. 
His head, for instance, is wedge-shaped, 
thus offering a minimum of resistance, and 
is set so closely to the shoulders that there 
is little neck. Both head and neck, more- 
over, are provided with heavy muscles and 
capable of a powerful upward heave. The 
body is cylindrical, thus facilitating move- 





by eating noxious insects. 


ment through the narrow passageways, 
and is further provided with ribs strongly 
braced to withstand pressure. Even the fur 
has been designed by Nature for an under- 
ground environment, being a compact vel- 
vety coat which will lie either front or back 
with equal facility and thus relieve any 
friction from the walls of the tunnels, 
no matter which way the animal might 
travel. 

Living in a world of darkness, the mole 
has no use for eyes and they are therefore 
under-developed and not much larger than 
a pinhead. Their only function is probably 
to distinguish between light and darkness. 
The ears, likewise, are small but neverthe- 
less highly sensitive to sound waves and 
vibrations passing through the ground. 
The sense of touch is also highly developed 
for both the snout and tail have numerous 
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nerve endings which guide the animal in 
going forward and backward. 

The mole appears to be forever active 
and snatches his sleep whenever he feels the 
need although the common belief is that 
he works at regular periods each day. Even 
during the Winter, when many animals 
are asleep, the mole is still up and around 
though at this time he is found deeper in 
the ground than normally. The mole, 
however, is most active when soil condi- 
tions are favorable—after a heavy rain in 
Summer or during a thaw in Winter for 
then the earth is easy to excavate and it is 
at such times that he usually extends his 
surface runs. At other times he uses his 
runs in search of food or must work in 
situations unaffected by frost or drought. 

The mole has an insatiable appetite and 
will eat most of his own weight in a day. 
Such an appetite is undoubtedly due to the 
strenuous and active life he leads, indeed, 
it is doubtful if any other mammal does 
as much work in a day. He is exception- 
ally fond of earthworms but is also partial 
to white grubs, various beetles and their 
larve and a multitude of other ground- 
inhabiting insects as well as centipedes and 
spiders. 

In one feeding experiment a mole was 
given in 24 hours 50 large grubs, one 
“chestnut worm,’ one wire worm, one 
cicada nymph, 45 larve of ‘“‘rose bugs,” 
and 13 earthworms. The mole cannot go 
very long without food and 
will quickly die of starvation. 
One experimenter gave a mole 
a pint of earthworms at 8 
o'clock in the evening and on 
the following morning it was 
very feeble and cold and soon 
died. On examination the 
stomach was found to be 
empty, although the animal 
had eaten every worm. This 
explains why the mole is so 
active and must ever be in 
search of food. Of course, 
there are times when condi- 
tions are not suitable for dig- 
ging and then he roams his 
runways in search of worms 
and insects whose movements 
carry them into his tunnels. 

Living a secluded existence and sheltered 
from many of the dangers that threaten 
animals living above the ground, the mole 
does not have to produce a large number 
of offspring to maintain his kind. Accord- 
ingly, there is only one litter a year. 

The young, numbering from two to 
five, are brought forth in April or May in 
a crude nest made of leaves and grasses. 
The young are blind and naked at birth 
but within ten days have a fine velvet-like 
covering of light gray fur which is retained 
for several weeks. They grow rapidly and 
are able to leave the nest and shift for 
themselves when they are about four weeks 
old. 

One of the compensations of an under- 
ground existence, at least from the mole’s 
viewpoint, is the relative security from at- 








tacks by the many foes of other small 
mammals. His burrow is so small that no 
formidable enemy, except perhaps small 
weasels or snakes, can follow him and as 
he rarely leaves his subterranean home for 
a visit above ground he is not apt to be 
seen by other predators. 

This is not to say that moles are entirely 
immune for sometimes when working near 
the surface the movements of the soil are 
detected by the watchful eye of a hawk or 
owl. There are domestic cats and dogs 
which have been trained to catch them, 
but there is evidence that moles are dis- 
tasteful to some wild animals, if not to all, 
and cats and dogs will seldom eat them. 


One reason why they are not relished may 
be their peculiar rank odor; another is their 
dense, soft fur, which some animals may 
find objectionable. 

There is no use denying that the mole 
often seriously interferes with man’s use 
of the soil. His tunneling activities often 
result in an uprooting of plants and a cut- 
ting off of the moisture supply. Then, too, 
in spite of the fact that he feeds chiefly on 
worms and insects he will at times take to 
eating seeds and roots. But much of the 
injury that is usually charged to him 
should rather be laid at the door of certain 
other small mammals, such as shrews, mea- 
dow and pine mice, which use his under- 





ground galleries for traffic and marauding 
and which actually are responsible for 
much of the injury to tubers, bulbs, roots 
and planted seeds. 

There is also some evidence that he is a 
carrier of plant diseases. These are points 
against him. On the other hand, his de- 
struction of noxious insects places him in 
a more favorable light. Hamilton, for in- 
stance, in his ‘“Mammals of Eastern United 
States,’’ tells of moles having almost en- 
tirely eliminated the larve of the Japanese 
beetle from a friend’s grounds. 


—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


BEGONIAS THAT BLOOM IN MID-WINTER 


OST of our begonias are at their low- 

est ebb in the short, cold, dark days 
of December and January. In February, 
the sun is warmer and stays longer in our 
windows. The plants respond with new 
growth, and later with buds. Yet even in 
the darkest days, some begonias can be de- 
pended upon to bloom, making our homes 
more cheerful. 

The begonia Mrs. W. S. Kimball (ten- 
tatively identified as B. dipetala) can al- 
ways be depended upon to bloom for 
Christmas. It is a tall, slender piant, with 
few, short branches and many pendent 
sprays of pale pink, two-petalled flowers. 
The flat, light green leaves on short red 
stems are spotted when young, and some 
retain their spots when mature. The leaf 
has a red spot at the sinus, the veins are 
faintly red and deeply depressed, giving the 
leaf a corrugated look. The wavy red edge 
is finely serrate. The upper side is sparsely 
set with stiff white hairs, the under side 
red-flushed and red-veined. The plant has 
a long blooming season, from December to 
April. It likes warmth, but should not 
stand in full sun. 

B. reezli will stand more sun than many 
begonias, thriving in a south window until 
late February, when the heat of the sun 
makes it necessary to move it to a north- 
east window. It begins blooming in early 
December and continues through March. 
It is a tall, upright, shrubby plant with 
glossy-green, heart-shaped leaves, which 
have a ruffled red edge. The flowers are 
pink, the females with a white ovary. 

This begonia was first found in Peru 
in 1876 by Benedict Roezl, and named in 
his honor. In 1936, it was found by Dr. 
Goodspeed of the University of California, 
growing in the ruins of the ancient Mayan 
fortress of Machu Picchu. Seeds were sent 
to the American Begonia Society as No. 
1773, and eventually it was identified. 

Most of the Semperflorens begonias will 
bloom in mid-Winter. Their name is le- 
gion, and one may choose a favorite color, 
from white to deep red. The double-flow- 
ered varieties of B. semperflorens bloom as 
freely as the single kinds. 

The well-known Corallina de Lucerna 


can be depended upon to bloom intermit- 
tently throughout the Winter, beginning 
when very small. The large, deeply cut 
leaves are dark green, silver spotted above 
and deep red beneath. The rose-red flowers 
hang in large clusters. The plant is a 
hybrid of B. teuscheri, a Malayan species 
(1877) and B. coccinea (or corallina), a 
Brazilian species (1841). The cross was 
made in Lucerne, hence its name. 

Interlaken is one of its seedlings, pro- 
duced by the late A. D. Robinson of Cali- 
fornia. It has the blooming habit of Lu- 
cerna, but differs in appearance, the leaves 
being longer, lighter green, unspotted and 
beautifully ruffled, with a sharply angled, 
pointed shoulder. The flowers are much 
darker, in smaller clusters, on longer stems. 
It has, to quote its originator, ‘‘a beastly 
weedy habit of growth,”” but it blooms so 
constantly, that it is a treasure, and set 
among other plants, its long legs are con- 
cealed. 

Dianna is another constant bloomer, and 
like Interlaken, one of Mr. Robinson's 
seedlings. Begonia dichroa, the Brazilian 
species with brilliant orange flowers (that 
rare color in begonias), is one parent, and 
B. Annie Laurie, a seedling of B. picta 
rosea, the other one. The stout green stems 
are white streaked, swollen at the nodes. 
The long, narrow, dark green leaves are 
heavily silver-ruffled and folded. The flow- 
ers are salmon-rose in color. 

Begonia kellermanni is a mid-Winter 
bloomer, beginning in January. It is a na- 
tive of Guatemala, and should be grown in 
a sunny window, being kept rather dry, 
almost like a succulent. The peltate leaves 
are decidedly cupped, yellow-green and 
thinly felted with white. As they age, they 
turn creamy white, then flush rose-pink, 
beautiful even in decay. The pale pink 
flowers are borne in drooping clusters on 
rose-pink stems. 

Leslie Woodriff’s new Socotrana x Rex 
hybrid is called ‘‘It,”” and inherits Soco- 
trana’s Christmas blooming habit and 
color. The leaves are like the Rex parent— 
clear silver, green veined, a lovely contrast 
to the bright pink flowers, which last a 
long time, even in dry, house air. 
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For some time, there was no authorita- 
tive name for the begonia called Upright 
Beefsteak or Flambeau. Because its leaves 
resemble those of Feasti, it has also been 
called Feasti Erecta. The name Flambeau 
belongs to a variety of B. hiemalis, which 
has double orange-scarlet flowers, so may 
not be applied to this plant. The habit of 
growth is quite different from that of 
Feasti. Instead of low-growing leaves from 
a thick, recumbent rootstalk, the plant is 
tall and branching, with a fibrous root, and 
glossy, dark green leaves much thinner than 
those of Feasti. 

The pink flowers are borne in clusters 
on long, slender, reddish peduncles. It is 
probably a hybrid between Feasti and some 
fibrous-rooted variety. Stock is scarce, and 
as it is a good Winter bloomer, it is desir- 
able. In 1940 the New York Botanical 
Garden gave the name Bessie Buxton to 
this attractive plant. 

Many of the rhizomatous begonias be- 
gin blooming about Christmas time, con- 
tinuing until April. Begonia manicata 
aureo-maculata is one of the handsomest, 
for the thick, glossy, light green leaves are 
mottled with blotches of cream-white, 
which flush pink in full sun, to match the 
large sprays of small pink flowers. The 
“‘star’’ begonia —B. heracleifolia sunder- 
bruchi—has very dark, almost black leaves 
cut into seven-nine long narrow points, 
with a stripe of light green down to each 
point. 

The pink flowers are borne in sprays on 
long stems. Most of the rhizomatous types 
are large plants, but there are two interest- 
ing miniatures — B. hydrocotylifolia, or 
Pennywort-leaved begonia, a Mexican spe- 
cies with round, glossy leaves about two 
inches in diameter. The tiny flowers are 
pink in color. 

Begonia schulziana (Haiti 1930) has 
kidney-shaped leaves, shallow-lobed, with 
a crenate edge, and are borne on long stems. 
The small flowers are palest pink, on 
branching red stems, and the whole plant 
is minutely red-pubescent. 


—Bessie R. Buxton. 
Peabody, Mass. 
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HE new Kendall melon, which did 
well for size and quality last year, bids 
fair to be a serious competitor in certain 
Summer colonies where you judge your 
neighbor by the size of his melons rather 
than by his golf score. I took some Kendall 
seeds to a prize winner who spends his 
Summers where he has some close rivals. 
He has always raised Bender’s Surprise and 
with the help of Vitamin B drops applied 
in his own special way during the growing 
seasons and with nitrate of soda fed to the 
melons while maturing he has always been 
a prize winner with an 18-pound melon. 
When I told him that Wilfrid Wheeler 
of Ashumet Farm in Falmouth, Mass., had 
given a 23-pound Kendall to Mrs. Theo- 
dore Brown of Woods Hole and Milton for 
a luncheon last September and that she had 
fed a lot of guests with it, he forgot his 
head cold and began to make plans for 
victory next September. Mr. Wheeler re- 
ports that the Edible Gold melon, which 
came from Poland before the war and was, 
in his opinion, the best melon out of 
Europe, is no longer on the market. Mr. 
Wheeler also says he considers a white 
watermelon the best in quality. Melons 
like new land, and a slightly acid soil with 
oak leaf mold or peat in the hills. 


OR my Easter window this year I am 

hesitating whether to splurge or do it 
cheaply with lantanas, nasturtiums and 
yellow daisy plants. Usually I fill up my 
window with five small pots of blooming 
heliotrope, ageratum, lantana or African 
marigolds, the delicate blues of the one 
alternating with the yellow of the other. 
You can see that the expense is small. Five 
pots at 25 cents each! This year, however, 
I think I will splurge on vases and such as 
I have seem to demand roses and mimosa. 

I am very proud of my vases, all of them 
Chinese whiskey bottles which I picked up 
for nothing on a Utah city dump, but 
which you could once buy for three dollars 
or more at second hand stores. They are 
each about eight inches high, narrow 
necked, broad bottomed, each with a differ- 
ent glaze, running from dull browns and 
yellows to blacks and greens. This is the 
kind of use I like to make of whiskey 
bottles. 

I can conceive of myself as bereft of 
virtue, but I cannot see myself living 
without five or six of these whiskey bot- 
tles, the one perfect vase for three sprays 
of anything large, whether it be gladioli, 
goldenrod, roses, chrysanthemums, or car- 
nations with box branches. I am hoping 
for the roses because the flower market is 
never without them and because they look 
well with mimosa foliage and I have the 
foliage. 
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I left my acacia plant out one night last 
November in freezing weather, having seen 
them growing out-of-doors in Yuma, 
Ariz., in freezing weather. So I lost my 
Summer foliage, but immediately a new 
crop of leaves came out with the flowers, 
the greenest, freshest, livest I ever saw. So 
heaven having presented me with fresh 
green leaves and Chinese whiskey bottles 
I shall run to roses in my Easter window. 





ORE than 20 years ago I brought 

back from a Summer in Spain two 
water bottles that have passed an innocu- 
ous existence in my attic until this Winter, 
when I put them to work supplying much 
needed atmospheric moisture to my house 
plants. One bottle from Salamanca, is 
made of dull red, unglazed clay, the kind 






WAS interested in reading a letter in 

which Wilfrid Wheeler, the eminent 
Cape Cod holly grower, took Horticul- 
ture’s answer man to task for implying that 
all that is necessary to cause an isolated 
holly plant to bear fruit is to move in an- 
other plant to keep it company. As Mr. 
Wheeler logically pointed out, the scheme 
will not work unless the sex of the now 
lonely specimen is determined and pains 
are taken to obtain a plant of the opposite 
sex for purposes of pollination. The ber- 
ries would appear on the newly-purchased 
plant, if the one on hand is a male. 

Also, as Franklin D. Jones of Ambler, 
Pa., suggests, it is possible to cause fruit 
formation by applying a growth regulat- 
ing substance each year at flowering time. 
Here, too, it is essential that the sex of the 
plants be known. Anyone who may be 





The sexes of plants of the American holly, Ilex opaca, are apparent at 
flowering time. Left, male. Right, female. 


that is to be found on every table in every 
one of the city’s cafés. The other, from 
Valencia, is white, but also unglazed and 
with a neck shaped like a flower. Both 
perspire water on the outside which evapo- 
rates and makes the water on the inside 
what the Spaniards called cool, but which 
ice-loving Americans would consider most 
inadequate. 

This steady water evaporation recom- 
mended them to me as air moisture condi- 
tioners and I put them to work last No- 
vember on two hot air registers in a living 
room, the windows of which were full of 
plants. The results seemed magical. 

One olla contains two quarts and the 
other one quart and both have to be filled 
every other day. 
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interested in determining the sex of plants 
of Ilex opaca when next they come in 
bloom can benefit from a study of the 
accompanying drawing. 


Jens Jensen Not Dead 


HE editors announce with great relief 
that the report of the death of Jens 
Jensen, dean of landscape architects in 
America, as printed on the Roving Gar- 
dener’s page in the issue of February 1, 
was an error. The report came from what 
seemed to be an authentic source and evi- 
dently resulted from a confusion in names. 
It is a pleasure to assure Mr. Jensen's 
host of friends that he is alive and in good 
health. 








IT PAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 


These stations contain suet and a special mix- 
ture of wild seeds and grains required for the 
diet of wild birds. 

Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 


Complete $1.35 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 
Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi 
Refills 45c each, 3 for $1.30 


Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 
on your windowsill. Complete 


$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 


Wild Bird Dyner west of the Mississippi 
$1.50 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer St., Boston 
Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 











TREE MOVING 
Tree Pruning Cavity Repair 


Satisfactory work at reasonable cost. 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
Asp. 4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








Choice Evergreens Shrubs 
Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 


We do not iseue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








Quality Nursery Stock 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 
Brown and Winter Streets 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(Well. 3431) 


WESTON 











“The Home Herb Garden” 


How to Grow, Dry and Use 12 of 
the Most Important Condiments. 


Price 25 Cents 
HORTICULTURE, Boston, Mass. 
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This little greenhouse is used the year around, 
although it is not heated. 


Fun With a Little Greenhouse 


IMITATION of space challenges the 
average suburban gardener to make the 
best possible use of that which is available. 
We believe an idea, original with Lee 
Sowden and in use in his garden in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa., will be of 
interest to those similarly situated. He 
combines the best features of glass house, 
coldframe and slat house in one charming 
little building. Unheated, it is in use 12 
months of the year. 

As may be seen by the accompanying 
diagrams, the inside planting area corre- 
sponding to the greenhouse benches is on 
grade with the garden. This has very real 
advantages in retaining normal moisture 
and temperatures and affords the plants 
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natural growing conditions. The center 
aisle, two feet wide has been excavated 
about two feet below garden grade. The 
earth each side of the aisle is faced with 
cypress boards held in place by iron pipe 
driven into the ground. 

Stepping down on the outside of the 
house allows of a full height door. Thus 
the gardener works in his coldframe with- 
out chilling the plants. And what a saving 
to back and knees. There are five standard 
three-foot greenhouse sash on each side, 
hinged at the ridge to permit of ventilation. 

In Summer the pins which slide in the 
hinges of the sash are slipped out and the 
sash removed to be stored. Frames of the 
same size covered with chicken wire replace 
the glass sash. Mr. Sowden plants the red, 
white and blue varieties of morning glories 
which soon cover the wire netting and 
make a beautiful show all Summer and 
until cut down by frost. 

The vines supply the needed shade and 
protection from wind and heavy rain and 
no harm befalls the plants within from 
marauding animals. 

In Summer the greenhouse offers ideal 
conditions for tuberous-root begonias and 
the propagation of slow germinating seeds. 
In the cold season it winters semi-hardy 
garden material cuttings, sweet violets, 
violas and the like. 

Setting low in the ground, the house is 
not over obtrusive and is in excellent scale 
with the surrounding garden. It was built 
by a regular greenhouse firm at an approxi- 
mate cost of $100.00. 


Midwest Horticultural Society 


HE reorganized Midwest Horticultural 

Society with headquarters in Chicago, 
Ill., is making progress and it seems likely 
to become a highly influential force in the 
years ahead. At the annual meeting in 
January, the following officers were 
elected: 

President, Frank K. Balthis; first vice- 
president, M. C. Lichtenwalter; second 
vice-president, Mrs. E. E. Green; secretary, 
Miss Vera Beutlich; treasurer, Warren A. 
Mains. 
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Disagrees With Mr. Headstrom 


EAR EDITOR — May I refer to 

Richard Headstrom’s article in the 
January 1 issue of Horticulture and 
through you ask him how he can keep any 
birds around his home if he entices the 
squirrels to remain. We have a very large 
place and a house situated in the middle 
of a grove of big, tall hardwood trees. I 
try to entice my feathered friends in every 
way possible, but as soon as a few hungry 
birds appear timidly, these pesky gray 
squirrels chase them away and devour all 
the food. 

I have painstakingly put rations in sev- 
eral spots for my birds. I literally have 
tried every sort of bird feeding station and 
short of putting them out in the center of 
a 28-acre field, I simply cannot keep the 
squirrels from eating every last bit of food. 
I am thinking seriously of shooting them 
and yet cannot seem to bring myself to kill 
anything as really charming and friendly. 
Mr. Headstrom, have you any suggestions? 

—Mrs. J. Hamilton Cheston. 
Penllyn, Pa. 


Another Reader Disagrees 


EAR EDITOR — An article like 

“Squirrels Have Winter Homes,” in 
your January 1 issue makes me see red. 
Has Mr. Headstrom ever tried to keep up 
a small orchard only to have his pears, be- 
fore they are half grown, eaten year after 
year by gray squirrels? Are his ears of corn 
never stripped and ruined overnight by 
these ‘‘little gray beggars’? Has he never 
tried to feed the Winter birds from every 
known kind of ‘‘squirrel-proof’’ container, 
or maintained a government bird banding 
station, only to have three-quarters of the 
food go to fattening these “‘frisky, bright- 
eyed, little creatures’’? 

No, Mr. Headstrom. Tell it to the ma- 
rines on Boston common if you must sen- 
timentalize over these rodents. As for me, 
I shall pursue the trivial round, the com- 
mon task with a shotgun near at hand and 
hatred in my heart. 

—K. P. Peabody. 
Milton, Mass. 


Oregon Conditions Different 


EAR EDITOR—Your article in the 

issue of January | on “Bulbs After 
Forcing”’ does not apply to the Northwest. 
For many years I have forced paperwhite 
narcissi and the yellow Soliel d’Or for 
Winter blooming and every succeeding 
year have planted the bulbs outdoors. 
They have bloomed wonderfully and have 
increased so much that the last year I dug 
some of them up to plant in neighbors’ 
yards. They have one additional advantage 
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—they bloom after the daffodils have come 
and gone, thus providing continuity of 
bulb bloom into late Spring. The blooms 
are larger than when forced in the house 
the preceding year. The other advantage 
we have in the Northwest is in«the fact 
that in most years we can stage a primrose 
show in November. 

—Robert W. Ewell, President 

American Primrose Society. 

Portland, Ore. 


Fragrant Chinese Quince 


EAR EDITOR—I was interested in 

the discussion of the fragrance of 
quinces in Frank R. Arnold’s article on 
“Perfumes From Strange Sources’’ (Hor- 
ticulture, December 15), and wondered if 
he was not acquainted with the very fra- 
grant fruit of the Chinese quince, Chzno- 
meles sinensis, which is described in Bailey's 
“Hortus’’ as being grown on Long Island, 
or as far north as Philadelphia. 

The fruits are very hard and woody, 
as evidenced by the difficulty one has in 
cutting them up. They are large and 
smooth, being about six inches long by 
three across, and covered with a thick coat- 
ing of wax. When ripe, they are an attrac- 
tive greenish yellow in color, and are nice 
in mixed fruit arrangements. The juice 
combined with an equal amount of apple 
juice makes a jelly which is, to my taste, 
far superior in fragrance and flavor to that 
made with the ordinary quinces. 

While one Chinese quince will perfume 
a room in a short time, I do not believe it 
would be possible to keep it in good condi- 
tion for more than two or three months. 

—cConstance Hansen. 
Lafayette, Calif. 


The Maiden Hair Ferns 


EAR EDITOR—lI am interested in 

the statement in the January | issue 
of Horticulture that maiden hair ferns are 
difficult to grow in an ordinary house. We 
have grown a small-leaved form of the 
ordinary maidenhair fern in our living 
room for 25 years. When the plants be- 
come crowded in the pot we divide the 
root and repot. 

We also have had them reproduce by 
spores blown into the pots of nearby 
plants. The process of reproduction has 
taken place many times in our home with- 
out glass covering or any other attention. 

Care must be taken not to water the 
foliage, as this mats it down and rots it. 
In the Summer we keep the ferns on the 
porch under shelter and where the hot sun 
will not strike them. 

—Susan Dorothea Keeney. 
Wayne, Pa. 
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Sophora in Washington 


EAR EDITOR—In the last issue of 

Horticulture and in several past issues, 
I have read letters extolling the virtues and 
beauties of Sophora japonica, and I wish 
to add my voice to the chorus. Some ten 
years ago I moved to Washington, D. C., 
from New York City. In New York en- 
virons, and other places where I had been 
practising my profession, the trees used, 
and seen, were the usual, but nonetheless 
beautiful elms, oaks, maples and so on. 

It was with a great deal of pleasure, 
therefore, that I discovered the sophora in 
various of Washington's ‘‘triangles."”’ May 
I recommend that anyone interested in this 
tree look at those in the triangle formed by 
Pennsylvania Avenue, ‘‘I’’ Street and 18th 
Street and the little park bounded by Con- 
necticut Avenue, 17th Street and “I” and 
“K”’ Streets. I watched these particular 
trees for some eight years and never failed 
to be thrilled by them, particularly when 
they were in bloom. 

It was while I was in Washington that 
the old, so-called botanical garden (which 
houses the Grant statue, below the hill and 
west of the Capitol) was done over. Frost 
@ Higgins moved a lot of zelkovas and 
other exotic and native trees to other parks 
and triangles in the district. It was an edu- 
cation and a treat to see these trees, and | 
only regret that some of them failed to 
survive the moving. 


—A,. D. Badour. 
Evanston, III. 


Outdoor Flowers Indoors 
EAR EDITOR — We have had a 


rather interesting experience with 
some nemophila plants and perhaps other 
readers of Horticulture would like to know 
about them. We sowed a package of seed 
in early May, 1944, in an open place where 
they would have the sun all day. They 
grew well and in July began blooming. 
Although we had 50 days without rain 
and very hot weather and then early frosts 
and light snow, they continued to bloom 
until about Thanksgiving. Early in No- 
vember my sister brought some plants 
indoors. Some of them were placed in 
water, others in earth. Those in earth did 
fairly well but the ones in water kept right 
on growing and blossomed until Christmas 
day. They were a darker shade of blue in 
the house and did best when they were on 
a table near a sunny window in an un- 
heated porch. They were a joy to us as 
we did not have many true blue flowers. 


—Margaret J. Morrison. 


Dexter. Me. 














GARDENERS REPORT ON VEGETABLE TESTS 


Each year the state college in Iowa receives reports from amateur garden makers throughout 
the state as to the vegetable varieties which they have grown and the degree of success which 
they have had with them. Many of these reports deal with new varieties. Below is a summary 
of the tests made and reported on in 1944 under the direction of Professor L. C. Grove. 


TOMATOES 


Jubilee. Nineteen co-operators made 
the following comments: The Golden 
Jubilee is a lovely, solid tomato of good 
size and flavor, excellent for salads and 
makes attractive orange-colored juice and 
beautiful preserves. A number of co-opera- 
tors considered it a good yielder. One co- 
operator reported one peck per plant. 
Plants started in the garden bore nearly as 
soon as hotbed plants. Fruits were found 
easy to peel. No cracking at the stem end 
was reported. 

Tangerine. Reported as an excellent 
yellow tomato for slicing, free from blem- 
ish and not acid. 

Marglobe. Reported on by 12 garden- 
ers. It is considered a heavy producer, but 
of good quality for all purposes. One gar- 
dener reported about three fruits per pound 
or one peck per plant. Another reported 
almost one-half bushel per plant. There 
was some complaint of cracks at the base 
and of a green core. More fruits ripened 
on the vine at some time than most other 
varieties tried. An excellent canning to- 
mato of uniform size. 

Rutgers. Reported on by 16 gardeners. 
Called large, smooth, and very meaty. It 
is a favorite with many gardeners. Rutgers 
and Bonny Best are preferred by compari- 
son to Earliana and Oxheart. One report 
stated that Rutgers yielded better than 
Marglobe and Earliana. Some cracking at 
the stem end reported. 

Trip-L-Crop. A climber, producing me- 
dium-size fruit of fine quality, averaging 
one-half pound fruits and one-third bushel 
per plant. Height attained from May 20 
to October 9 (first frost) was nine feet. 

Crimson Colossal. Extremely large; 
average weight one pound per fruit. Some 
fruits rough and some smooth. 

Pritchard. First bloom reported June 
15 and the first ripe tomatoes the last week 
in July. Good producer, very good flavor 
and meaty. Good for canning and juice. 

Red Head. Reported the most prolific 
of any variety tried but also the most acid. 

Orange. Reported to be a prolific yielder 
and ideal for slicing. 

Grand Pacific. A pink variety that 
yielded heavier than Jubilee but some 
fruits were rough. 

Greater Baltimore. Reported very pro- 
ductive and excellent for canning. 

Yellow Ponderosa. Yielded well and it 
has typical Ponderosa shape. 


TOMATO CULTURE 


A number of co-operators compared the 
value of pruning and training tomatoes to 
one stem with unpruned plants. One co- 


operator reported that pruned and staked 
plants occupied much less ground which 
was an advantage in his small garden. The 
unpruned plants produced a few more 
fruits but they did not have quite the qual- 
ity of fruit that the pruned plants had. 
One co-operator observed that pruned to- 
matoes bore more heavily early in the sea- 
son with larger fruit than unpruned plants 
but the fruiting season was shorter. One 
co-operator staked and pruned six Mar- 
globe plants to one stem and compared 
production with six Marglobe plants left 
unpruned but supported on racks. The six 
pruned plants produced 65 fruits, weigh- 
ing 21 pounds, while the six unpruned 
plants produced 101 fruits weighing 35 
pounds. The pruned plants bore earlier, 
with larger fruits. 


BEANS 


Keystonian was a disappointment as to 
yield, although the quality was good. Ten- 
dergreen was a little better but neither wa- 
riety was comparable with Stringless 
Greenpod. One co-operator thinks Boun- 
tiful produced the best beans and largest 
crop of four varieties tried. Another co- 
operator reported that one plant of Ten- 
dergreen produced enough beans for a 
family of four for one meal. Pods are 
small and round with outstanding quality. 
The plants seemed to have less rust than 
older varieties. The plants seem to take 
longer to bear than some other varieties 
but they yielded clear through until frost. 

Tender Pod bush bean for the second 
year was reported to yield heavily over a 
long period. Thirty-six quarts were 
canned, some used fresh and one bushel 
given away from two garden rows. 

Beans planted in sandy soil grew better 
during the wet season. Those in heavy soil 
had a shorter bearing season with less pro- 
duction. 

Pencil Pod. Reported to be stringless, 
crisp and very tender—good for both table 
and canning. 

Logan. A new disease-resistant variety 
of green bush snap bean was given a trial. 
This variety was developed by the United 
States Vegetable Breeding Laboratory, 
Charleston, S. C. It was an excellent sea- 
son for testing Logan for disease because 
of the wet weather. Compared with String- 
less Greenpod and other leaders, it showed 
up far superior in disease resistance and the 
quality and production of the beans were 
good. 

Soy beans—Bansei was considered very 
good producer, with good quality and 
flavor. One report revealed that the rab- 
bits like Bansei beans too well and few 
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were available. A 30-foot row of Bansei 
produced enough for canning 16 pints 
green and four and one-half pounds dried. 
The dried beans are fine baked with a little 
minced onion, several slices of bacon 
chopped, tomato juice poured over all. 
Kentucky Wonder pole beans were 
planted in 100 feet of row. The first nick- 
ing amounted to two bushels. A second 
picking amounted to one bushel. There 
were 48 quarts put up from 100 feet of 
plants. The variety is considered extremely 
productive according to various reports. 
Yield from 30 hills of Kentucky Wonder 
Wax beans was close to 100 pounds. 


BEETS 


Asgrow Wonder Beet (gold medal win- 
ner). Reported to be a good variety by 
several co-operators. 


BROCCOLI 


Italian Green Sprouting broccoli. Re- 
ported excellent as to quality and produc- 
tion. St. Valentine variety did not produce 
any heads. 


CARROTS 


Touchon carrot. Reported to do about 
average. One report stated that quality 
was poor. (Probably due to adverse local 
conditions.) Several other co-operators 
reported good flavor, good color and 
tender. 

Tendersweet carrots. Reported to be a 
good variety by several co-operators. 

Nantes Half Long. Compared with 
Chantenay was much better in quality and 
almost as good a producer. Burpee’s Gold- 
inhart was reported to be good and success 
was had in growing it. 


CORN 


Ioana hybrid sweet corn. Reported to be 
excellent for early or late corn. One co- 
operator thinks Ioana is the best corn for 
the Sioux City area. 

Silver King Bantam corn. Reported 
to have no faults and was so good it will 
be raised again. 

Lincoln hybrid corn. Was considered 
very good. It is a tall grower and heavy 
yielder of good quality. 

Aunt Mary’s variety is very sweet. It is 
a midseason corn, white in color. 


CUCUMBERS 


Mincu bush cucumber. Reported to pro- 
duce enough cucumbers from six plants to 
can 50 quarts (different ways) by August 
20. The plants continued to produce until 
Fall. Another co-operator thinks it is a 
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1-—-EARLIER BECAUSE Seed-Less-Set prevents 
loss of tomato flowers that fall off for weeks 
at a time due to poor growing conditions, 
mainly because of the cool, damp days of 
spring and early summer. Practically every 
flower treated with Seed-Less-Set bears normal 
fruit. Seed-Less-Set treated plants therefore 
produce tomatoes five to thirty days earlier 
depending upon weather and insect activity. 
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3—MORE ABUNDANT YIELD BECAUSE Seed- 
Less-Set properly applied causes every tomato 
flower to produce a normal fruit. Carefully 
conducted tests by Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research show that even under the 
best growing conditions, approximately 80% 
of tomato flowers set. 
Seed-Less-Set treated flowers set 100%. 
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HALF PINT 





Seed-Less-Set is easy to use; “Just spray the 


replaces usual pollenization by insects or 
wind. Gives more meat, firmer texture, better 
flavor, larger average fruits. 


Order direct, if not obtainable from your seed 
or hardware dealer. All offers postpaid. 











PLANT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. H, BLUE POINT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





STIM ROOT 


An improved rooting compound 
containing several rent hor- 
mone-like chemicals. Produces 
root stimulation in the hard.type 
of cutting, yet is perfectly safe on 
more easily injured plants. 


% oz. $.50 - 2 oz. $1.00 
1 Ib. $5.00 
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PLANT STIM 


A complete Hormone including 
necessary vitamins for treating of 
transplants of all kinds. Stimu- 
lates quick growth and prevents 
wilt. 


3 oz. $50 - 1 Ib. $2.00 
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ROTOTEC 


The ideal Home Garden insecti- 
cide contains full amount of Rote- 
none necessary for good insect 
control. 
4 oz. Bottle $1.00 
1 Pint $2.75 

One ounce makes 4 to 6 gallons 
of spray solution. 
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rFDOOWERPIEL D’'S 


Onchids of lhe Ganden 
IRIS KAEMPFERI 


Flowerfield’s Iris Kaempferi, so large and completely different from the 
common types of Iris, are beautiful beyond description. Stately, velvet 
textured blooms (June & July) in opalescent, veined and solid colors, 
ranging from purest whites, through pastels of pink, violet and blue into 
darker blues and deep purple. In the past fifty years, Flowerfield has garnered 
hundreds of exquisite “named” varieties of Kaempferi, among them such 
favorites as Light in the Opal, Moonlight Waves, King of Kings, Elbrus, 
F. H. Childs—and Now— 
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This stunning new Flowerfield origination of 1945 is a lovely soft powder 
blue. Its very large blooms often measure eight inches or more across. 
Dimooneathe is a tall variety of Kaempferi which will grow three or four 
feet high in usual garden conditions, and in rich moist soils up to six feet 
in height. New and different, with extra petaloids which seem to form a crest, 
Dimooneathe is, by all criteria, the finest light blue. Each $1.50, Dozen $15 


@ SPECIAL Aaempferi COLLECTION @ 


BLUE GIANT.......++-- SOFT BLUE .......006 JULY o00s00c00 EACH $.50 DOZ. $5.00 
* MOONLIGHT WAVES..PURE WHITE......... LATE JUNE...EACH .50 DOZ. 5.00 
*CITY OF DREAMS..... DARK ROYAL BLUE..MID-JULY ...EACH .50 DOZ. 5.06 
* DIMOONEATHE ....... POWDER BLUE....... :' § Serer EACH 1.50 DOZ. 15.00 


*INDICATES 


wen 





See the new guide for planning and 
planting in our 1945 Spring Catalog 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm .- 





Dept. 41 





COLLECTION—ONE OF EACH (4) $2.50 — 3 OF EACH (12) $6.95 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s 1945 Spring Catalogs—see the 
colorful illustrations of Flowerfield Quality Bulbs, Roots and 
Plants, Vegetable & Flower Seeds—Enclose 10¢ for mailing 
and postage 


ower 


field 


- Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 











taxpayer because of its great production. 
It is the ideal type for the small garden be- 
cause it is a bush type with heavy yields. 

Sunnybrook was considered a wonder- 
fully well flavored cucumber. Fruits are 
long and slender. 

West India Gherkins. Tried and in 
spite of their odd appearance were consid- 
ered excellent for pickles. 

Cubit cucumbers. Reported to be of 
good quality but the vines seemed to die 
off. (Probably wilt disease. ) 


LETTUCE 


Great Lakes (11 reports) head lettuce. 
Reported a failure by more co-operators 
than those who reported success. Several 
favorable reports came in, particularly 
from southeast Iowa near the Mississippi 
river. Only two co-operators reported 
Great Lakes as very successful — large, 
crisp, tender heads, plants withstood warm 
days and did not go to seed as quickly as 
other varieties. Several others considered 
the leaves very crisp. Various ones re- 
ported non-heading, tough, bitter, coarse 
leaves and going to seed early. (Great 
Lakes is worth giving another trial be- 
cause of the abnormal season. ) 

Imperial 44 head lettuce. Successful. 
One row was thinned to recommendation 
and one row thinned very little. The 


thinned row yielded the better with better 
quality. 

Cosberg head lettuce. Heads were not as 
firm as those of Big Boston. 

Oakleaf lettuce. Was considered a 
“‘must”’ in the garden; it withstands heat, 
has good body and grand flavor. It does 
noticeably much better when thinned out. 
One co-operator does not think it as tender 
as Black Seeded Simpson. 


POKEBERRY 


Poke. Reported by one gardener to make 
excellent greens. The plant is free from 
pests and grows tall. Greens were available 
from mid-Summer to late Fall. The long 
clusters of purplish berries, however, are 
poisonous, although the birds are fond of 
them. The foliage is effective used in com- 
bination with large flowers such as dahlias 
in arrangements. The berries are fine used 
in Winter arrangements. 


TAMPALA 


Twenty-one co-operators reported on 
tampala. Comments ran as follows: The 
best tasting green raised so far but there 
was some trouble with its rotting at the 
base of the plant. Did very well. Consid- 
ered very delicious while tender but sub- 
ject to bugs. Grew a few inches tall, 
turned yellow and died. Tampala is not 
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worth the room. Tampala went to seed 
very soon. Rotted when only six inches 
tall. Seed planted May 27 came through 
by June 3. Four cultivations given. A 
few leaves picked July 17. Plants all dead 
by August 1. Liked it better than any kind 
of spinach but only two pickings and 
plants died. (Tampala was very easy to 
grow at Ames in 1944. Dwarfed yellow 
plants were inspected several places during 
the season and sucking insects were ob- 
served to be working at base of plants be- 
low soil level. Gardeners who have had 
trouble would do well to give Tampala 
another trial. 


Chicago's Azalea Exhibition 


HE third annual azalea and rhododen- 

dron exhibition will be held at Gar- 
field Park Conservatory, Chicago, IIl., 
from February 18 to March 4, inclusive. 
About 2500 plants will be shown. During 
the week of February 24 the doors will 
remain open from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., and 
during the week from February 18 to 24 
only, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Guides are 
furnished to classes or groups requesting 
the service. The attendance at Garfield Park 
Conservatory in 1944 was 625,661 and 
at Lincoln Park Conservatory 600,821, a 
total of 1,226,482. 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


What kind of evergreen will grow best in excessively 
drained sandy soil? 

One of the numerous forms of the native red cedar 
(Juniperus virginiana) will probably do as well in such 
a situation as any evergreen. However, soil preparation 
and ample watering during the first season or two may be 
necessary to get the plant established. 

* *” * * 


What difference in growth should I expect between the 
same variety of apple budded on Malling I understock, and 
on Malling IX? 

A tree on Malling I will probably reach a height of 10 
to 12 feet, whereas that growing on Malling IX roots 
will probably not exceed seven or eight feet in height. 
The latter understock seems to cause earlier bearing. 

* *” ™ * ’ 

What season is best for transplanting daylilies (hemero- 
callis)? 

Daylilies seem to re-establish themselves readily enough 
when moved at almost any season during which the 
ground is free of frost. 

7” *x * * 

Why do clovers often fail to set many seeds? 

Perhaps, insects capable of effecting pollination: are 
absent from the areas where they are growing. 

* * * . 

W hat is the best way to carry along a potted rose that came 
to me as a gift? 

The plant is probably a polyantha or baby rambler. 
If so, it is hardy and can be expected to grow well year 
after year in the open garden. Thus, it can be planted out- 
doors if carried along in its pot until warm weather comes. 

* . + a 


What season is best for setting strawberries? 


Runner plants, that is, unpotted plants, seem to estab- 
lish themselves more readily and to produce an ample 
number of new runners sufficiently early in the season if 
set in Spring. If possible, manure and fertilizer should be 
worked into the soil before, rather than after planting. 

. . * + 

When should I start seedlings of shirley poppies? 

Because the plants do not react well to transplanting, it 
is customary to sow the seeds outdoors in early Spring in 
the locations where the plants are desired. The seeds are 
tiny and, thus, are more readily distributed evenly if mixed 
with fine sand or soil. The resulting plants should be 
thinned to stand four or five inches apart. 

* . * . 

Outline a satisfactory method for starting morning glory 
seeds, 

Press the seeds into ordinary soil and cover them with 
a mixture of half sand and half peat moss. Keep the seed 
container moist and in a place where the temperature is 
above 75 degrees. Transplant the seedlings to individual 
small pots when three or four inches tall. Transplanting 
can start before all seeds have germinated. 

* * * * 

Why do plants in tin cans or impervious plant bands 
require so little watering as compared to those in small clay 
pots? 

For one thing, straighit-sided impervious containers 
hold a considerably greater volume of soil than do tapering 
clay pots of the same top area. Also, impervious walls 
prevent the constant loss of water by evaporation from 
the outer surface that takes place when porous pots are 
employed. Both types of containers are good, provided 
they are watered according to individual requirements. 
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BETTER GROWTH — 








AND ALMOST 


INYOUR GARDEN WITH MUCH NO WEEDING 
LESS WATERING 
e The first step towardsuc- | SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 
co Et ettte, | ABOUT THIS TESTED AND 


vegetables or lawns, is con- 
ditioning the soil. Heavy 
soils should be conditioned 
against packing. Sandy soil 
should be conditioned to 
hold moisture. Gardens need 
surface mulch. So do seed 
flats and potted plants. For 
each of these, San1-SorL 
is the easy, clean and eco- 
nomical answer. This re- 
markable conditioner comes 
from the bark of the mighty 
Redwood tree—oldest and 
healthiest of living things. 
It “‘air-conditions’’ the soil 
—enables it to“‘breathe-in’”’ 
the air, sunshine and mois- 
ture it needs. Sani-SoIL 
keeps working for years. 


REDWOOD FIBRE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Santa lifornia 





A REDW' 


PROVED SOIL CONDITIONER 


Sami Soil 


wood BARK PRODUCT 






Redwood Fibre Products Company, Inc. 
Dept. 38, 228 North La Salle Sf 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the complete 4° 


story of SANI-SOIL—free. MS 
% 
ee ere ¥ SS Rebate Riedne meson 
Address -.....-.-- SS > oe a ae 
SS 
aD QP __ Zone ...- State....- 




















Horticultural Hall 
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If not, or if you wish to learn about new plants and 
new methods, send for a copy of the bulletin issued 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


“HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW 
TO GROW THEM” 
Fully illustrated and very complete. 
Price 35 cents 


“Propagation of Wild Flowers” 


An eight-page bulletin by Will C. Curtis which gives 
full and explicit directions for handling a class of 
plants with which most amateurs have trouble. 


| Price 20 cents 


Address HORTICULTURE 














Boston 15, Mass. 























NEW BUDDLEIA “Peace” 


At last a pure white Buddleia and one that is as hardy as any of 
the other varieties we offer. The graceful and slightly arching 
flowers are well formed, full, and 12 to 16 inches long, produced 
in abundance throughout summer and autumn until stopped by 
frost. The plants are rugged and grow about 6 feet tall, have 
fine foliage, grow rapidly and require little care. Be the first 
to have this rare kind in your garden. We offer fine showy 
plants in pots that will flower abundantly the first summer. 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 Dozen $20.00 


NEW DAPHNE 
“Somerset” 


An English creation. Received 
highest honors from Royal 
Horticultural Society. Plants 
covered with delightfully 
scented blush-pink, star- 
shaped flowers in clusters 6 
to 8 inches long. Rich, dark- 
green foliage resembles Box- 
wood — remains green till 
new growth in March pushes 
off old. Bushy upright habit. 
Hardy and very easy to grow. 


15” to 18”—$2 each 


| Wayside Gardens 


29:Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S.A. 






MME. CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK 


MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK ROSE 


Once you see this gorgeous canary-yellow rose, you'll more than 
agree with the judges who voted it the outstanding rose novelty 
for 1944! For here is a rose of perfect form, delightful fragrance, 
matchless color and vigorous growth—a rose whose ‘sheer beauty 
and elegance will at once win your heart. The buds are long and 
graceful and open slowly. Petals are unusually dainty in shape 
and remarkably smooth-textured. Named for the esteemed and 
lovely First Lady of China, this rose is one you must have this 


summer. Price $2 each $20 a dozen 
SEND TODAY FOR WAYSIDE’S NEW BOOK-CATALOG 


and plants — an abundance of rare and 
interesting items for your garden. To be sure 
of getting this outstanding book, it is neces- 
sary that you enclose 25c in coins or stamps 
with your request, to cover postage and 
handling costs. 





NEW BUDDLEIA 
“Peace” 





DAPHNE “Somerset” 


Recognized as the most beautiful floral 
catalog published. 184 pages with more 
than 200 true-to-life illustrations; full of 
detailed plant descriptions and cultural 
information. Contains newest and finest 
Wayside offerings in roses, flowering shrubs 





























mealy bugs. The method is to get a paper 
sack large enough to hold the plant infested 
with the insects. Place two or three table- 


Naphthalene and House Plants 





APHTHALENE flakes have been 
used with more or less success (usu- 
ally less) to discourage moles from tunnel- 
ing subways in the lawn and building audi- 
toriums under our choicest plants. The 


flakes are used by many each Fall to treat 
gladiolus corms before storing them in 
order to be rid of thrips. 

They have also proved very effective in 
ridding house plants of thrips and even of 











spoonfuls of the flakes in the bottom of the 
bag. Set the plant in and close the sack 
tightly by folding the top and fastening 
with paper clips or snap clothespins. Place 
the sack in a rather warm place. The 
kitchen is usually warm enough. The plant 
may be left in the sack from 24 to 36 
hours. If badly infested and the plant does 
not show any harmful effects from the 
treatment, leave it in the sack for another 
24 hours. This should kill all the pests. 

Another crop of insects may hatch out 
in two or three weeks; if this happens re- 
peat the treatment. If naphthalene flakes 
are not obtainable use crushed moth balls 
instead. This treatment is satisfactory for 
all house plants but is especially recom- 
mended for those with thick, velvety leaves 
like African violets and gloxinias. A strong 
spray cannot be used on their foliage but 
the naphthalene flakes cause no injurious 
results whatever. It is also an easier way 
to get rid of mealy bugs than hand picking 
or touching each insect with a swab of 
cotton dipped in alcohol. 

One warning—use a paper bag and not 
a metal container. The metal seems to draw 
moisture which will prove injurious to the 
foliage of the plant. 

—Olga Rolf Tiemann. 

Westboro, Mo. 
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Water for Azaleas 


LEMENT G. BOWERS believes that 

good Summer growing conditions are 
the secret of success in growing deciduous 
azaleas. Drought means checked growth 
and this, in turn, means susceptibility to 
Winter injury. Many hardy azaleas are 
purported to be tender in regions of hot, 
dry weather because they die in the Winter, 
although the real injury was sustained in 
Summer. A heavy oak-leaf mulch and a 
spongy peat soil is the best means of in- 
suring good Summer growth. Leave the 
mulch on the soil throughout the entire 
year. 

Writing in the National Horticultural 
Magazine, Dr. Bowers advises that if you 
must water artificially, be sure that the 
water is safe. In many communities the 
water is hard, and hard water has been 
known to completely ruin the acidity of a 
peat bed in as little as two or three applica- 
tions. Some communities which experi- 
ence difficulty in growing rhododendrons 
and other deciduous plants may trace their 
difficulty directly to the common water 
supply. A peaty soil and a leafy mulch 
will obviate the necessity of using artifi- 
cial irrigation in most seasons. 


Bog Plants in Rock Gardens 
TEPHEN S. HAMBLEN has pointed 


out in Lexington Leaflets that in rock 
gardens in New England there is usually a 
great lack of water in Summer, and rock 
plants have a greater drought hazard than 
in their native homes. Some watering 
seems required to make even a sedum 
happy in a New England August. But 
there can be a small brook flowing through 
a rock garden, just as in many an alpine 
meadow! 

The three great genera of the rock gar- 
den—Primula, Gentiana and Saxifraga— 
are very varied in their species require- 
ments, and many are bog plants or lovers 
of extreme moisture. The death of many 
of these is not from Winter's cold, but the 
heat and drought of mid-Summer. The one 
requisite is that the wet place remain really 
wet all season, that the water supply be 
continuous though not abundant; and 
there must be some flow or movement to 
the soil water. 


An Everblooming Locust 


HE black locust Robinia pseudoacacia, 

is a valuable source of honey but its 
flowering period is too short to provide 
valuable crops. The flow is heavy at times 
for a few days and strong colonies of bees 
may store a super or more of white honey 
of heavy body and mild flavor. According 
to the American Bee Journal a variety of 
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locust, R. p. semperflorens, which blooms 
all Summer has been reported from Ger- 
many. Because this everblooming locust 
would provide a far more dependable 
honey crop, attempts are being made to 
introduce it widely in this country. This 
is apparently not a newly-developed va- 
riety of locust. In fact it was illustrated 
in the French magazine Revue Horticole 


in 1875. 


New Cherry Varieties 


CCORDING to Farm Research the 
sweet cherry Gil Peck produces dark 
glossy fruits of great beauty and excellence 
over a long period. Of the light-colored, 
mid-season cherries to precede Napoleon, 
Emperor Francis is definitely one of the 
best. 

Late- and early-ripening strains of 
Montmorency, Montlate and Montearly, 
have been hailed as valuable acquisitions 
to extend the Montmorency cherry season. 
They do ripen later and earlier than Mont- 
morency, Montlate being a good two 
weeks later and Montearly nearly that 
length of time ahead of Montmorency. 
Neither strain appears to have much merit. 


Fertilizing Tomatoes 


HE effect of fertilizer on the growth of 

tomato plants depends largely upon its 
placement in relation to the roots of the 
plants. The New York experiment station 
has found that the largest yields follow 
when about two-thirds of the chemical 
plant food allotment is dug in deeply or 
plowed down and the other third is applied 
in bands along the rows after the plants 
are set. 








THE SEED SITUATION 


ITH judicious buying on the 

part of the public and co-opera- 
tion with seedsmen, the 1945 seed 
situation should present no serious 
problems. There was a considerable 
hold-over of some stocks, which 
tends to ease the situation. Those 
who hold these stocks are taking 
every precaution to check their 
quality before placing them on the 
matket. 

Victory gardeners can help most 
with the seed situation by making 
their plans early and by placing their 
orders as soon as possible. Also, care 
should be exercised not to order an 
over-supply. Many gardeners have 
benefited by previous experience and 
have already placed their orders for 
the coming Spring. 
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Fruits Without Pollination 


HE current interest in the production 

of seedless tomatoes is a reminder that 
setting of fruits without pollination (par- 
thenocarpy) occurs in nature. H. Fraser 
writing in Gardening Illustrated has 
pointed out that examples of parthenocar- 
pic fruits are the edible banana. English 
cucumber (a fruit botanically), certain 
varieties of grape fruit, most varieties of 
Oriental persimmons, some grapes, and 
many varieties of figs. The Washington 
navel orange normally produces no pollen 
but requires no pollination in order to set 
and mature its seedless fruits. Partheno- 
carpic fruits are usually but not always 
seedless, and not all seedless fruits develop 
without pollination. Seedlessness and par- 
thenocarpy are evidently distinct phenom- 
ena, though it frequently happens that the 
two are associated. Seedlessness is to be 
expected at least occasionally in almost 
every species and variety, and it is probable 
that the same may be said of partheno- 
carpy. The latter, however, is thought to 
be more frequent in those species having 
fruits which the botanist classifies as acces- 
sory, Or more commonly as “‘false,’’ be- 
cause tissues other than those of the ovary 
itself enter into them. 


Sweet Peas Without Tendrils 


NE of England's sweet pea specialists 

and an exhibiting fan in his younger 
days, George H. Burt, director of E. W. 
King & Co., wholesale seed growers, has 
evolved a strain of sweet peas in all the 
popular colors, which entirely lacks ten- 
drils. He has worked on these for more 
than eight years and in due time the race 
will be introduced. They are naturally a 
Summer-blooming type, these having a 
greater vogue in Britain than early-flower- 
ing sorts even for under glass, since the 
climate is against Winter blooming. By 
the elimination of tendrils the plants de- 
vote more energy to leaf production. The 
plants apparently have no difficulty in 
climbing upon regular hazel branches as 
used in the field when allowed to run natu- 
rally, while under cordon culture, the 
plants are if anything stronger than the 
regular type. 





A Substitute for Lumber 


HE commercial greenhouse industry is 

now being offered a lumber substitute 
for use in and around the greenhouse. This 
material known as Transite may be had in 
corrugated and flat sheets in various thick- 
nesses. It is made up of cement and asbes- 
tos fiber formed under intense hydraulic 
pressure producing an inorganic material 
that is uneffected by moisture and which 
will not promote fungus growth. 








GREAT FOR GRASS... 
Spring rains — Pe ei : Hf fl 











Get a lovelier 
lawn—healthier 
and remarkably 
weed-free. Feed 
Vigoro early! 


This year assure yourself of a really fine-looking lawn—one 
that the neighbors will envy! Feed Vigoro.. . and feed it early! 

You see, Vigoro’s a complete plant food. It supplies—not just a 
few—but all the food elements grass need from the soil. 

Early spring rains soak all these precious, grass-growing ele- 
ments clear down within easy reach of grass roots. Your lawn 
comes up velvety, deep-green and so thick it chokes out weeds. 
Get Vigoro right away. Everything you grow will grow better 
with Vigoro, the complete plant food. 


A PRODUCT OF 


SWIFT « COMPANY 

















MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 


HERBS: How to Grow Them and 


Howto Use Them  s=ssC—siz $1.50 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 1.50 
THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC 1.00 
THE LAWN: How to Make It and 

Howto Maintainlt — .80 
ROCK GARDENS and What to Grow 

inThem . .80 
HOUSE PLANTS ‘ain How to Grow 

a | 35 
CactiandSucculents. . . . ._ .25 


Origin and Significance of Plant Names_.50 
What Do You Know About Poison Ivy? —.25 


Ragweed and Its Eradication . . 
Send Your Order to 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE RIGHT SOIL FOR POT PLANTS 


T IS possible to use only one kind of soil mixture to grow all 

kinds of house plants. However, D. C. Kiplinger of Ohio 
State University states that the difficulties encountered make it 
advisable to provide each kind with a soil that more nearly fits 
its requirements. 

It is difficult to give exact recommendations for the quantities 
of materials to add to soils for pot plants because of differences 
in soil in different localities. Heavy clay and heavy silt soils 
usually need sand, while with the lighter silts and sandy loams, 
sand should be omitted. 

The organic types of soil are muck and peat. The inorganic 
soils are gravel, sand, silt and clay. To distinguish clay from 
silt take a lump, wet it and let harden. If it crumbles when 
crushed between your fingers, it is silt—if not, it is clay. Mix- 
tures of clay, silt, sand and gravel are called loam (silty clay 
loam, sandy loam, etc.) Usually loam has organic matter in 
the form of decayed vegetation, manure or peat. 

Clay soils are heavy and wet. To loosen them and permit air 
to enter, both sand and organic matter are added. More of 
these materials are necessary for this job with clay than with 
silt. Sandy soils will need only the addition of organic matter. 
These points are important when using a soil mixture guide, 
since no two soils are exactly alike. 

Passing soil through a screen changes its structure and in 
many cases causes compactness to an undesirable degree after 
one watering. Soil should be screened only for seedlings when 
potting or pricking off make it essential. 

Nearly all pot plants do well in a slightly acid soil. Sweet 
soil can often be made sufficiently acid by adding a two and one- 
half inch potful of iron sulfate per wheelbarrow of soil. Sulfur 
is too slow for the purpose. Its use as a soil acidifier is best 
restricted to outdoor operations. 

Lime, limestone or dolomite are to be used only if the soil 
is very acid. Then begin with a two-inch pot of lime or a two- 
and-one-half-inch-pot of the other two materials per wheel- 
barrow of soil. Lime is fast and often dangerous, while the 
other two liming materials are safer. 

When plants are potted from small bands or pots to the next 
size larger pots, the fertilizer elements that may be added to 
soils are taken up quickly. If, however, newly-rooted cuttings 
are placed in small pots directly, a soil low in fertilizer, espe- 
cially nitrogen, is essential. Further, when shifting from a two- 
and-one-half-inch-pot to one as large as five or six inches, the 
nitrogen must be low, so that the small plant can start. Failure 
to observe this precaution along with over-watering will give 
unsatisfactory results. The practice of shifting plants from small 
to very large pots has been developed in commercial establish- 
ments to offset war-time labor shortage. 

Some pot plants do not need fertilizer applied to the 
soil before potting. Among them are azaleas, camellias and 
bulbs of all kinds, including lilies. Fertilizer for these plants 
can be applied when the plants show the need. Usually these 
bulb crops require little phosphorus and potash, and for the 
most part, ammonium sulfate may be all that is required. The 
addition of bone meal to bulb soil means simply a waste of time 
and material. 

A four-inch pot of 4-12-4 fertilizer per wheelbarrow may 
be added to soil for such crops as astilbes, begonias (Melior), 
calceolarias, cinerarias, cyclamens, cytissus, hydrangeas, prim- 
roses and roses. If a direct shift (small to large pot) is used 
with any of these plants, omit the fertilizer. 

Geraniums will become too rank, soft and tall if given any- 
thing but a potato fertilizer, as 2-10-10 or 0-12-12, using a 
four-inch pot per wheelbarrow. Geraniums grow too well if 
much manure is added. Use four parts of soil and a half part 
of manure. 

Saintpaulias do better if leaf mold is used to loosen the soil, 
and it need not be thoroughly decomposed. A good soil mix- 
ture is two parts of soil, one part of well-rotted manure and 
one part of leaf mold, with some sand added if the original soil 
is heavy. 
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Christmas Roses Again 


WAS interested in the letter in the issue 

of Horticulture for January 15 by my 
good friend T. A. Weston on “Spot on 
Christmas Roses.’’ I have not had this 
trouble myself but have had several reports 
on it in late years. I was rather interested 
to read the following in Nicholson's sup- 
plementary edition of ‘‘Dictionary of Gar- 
dening’’ issued in 1901 as follows: 

Hellebores suffer badly in some seasons from 
a destructive fungus (Phoma effusa). This is 
noteworthy from the fact that it lives first as 
saprophyte on humus in the soil and after- 
wards becomes parasitic. The infested portions 
should be removed as soon as noticed and 
burned before they can ripen the spores which 
are scattered in every direction by different 
agencies. Beyond this, little can be done the 
season the disease is noted. Next season, how- 
ever, as soon as the leaves appear they should 
be sprayed with a solution of potassium sul- 
phide repeating it after 10 days. 

While this suggested remedy is 45 years 
old and cannot help Mr. Weston this sea- 
son it might be useful another year and I 
will see that he gets some clean thrifty 
plants to start again next Spring. I have 
pleasant recollections of seeing his strong, 
husky plants as they were in the Summer 
of 1934. 

Dr. Johnson in his “Dictionary of Gar- 
dening’’ issued in 1852 and a copy of 
which I purchased in 1878, lists 15 vari- 
eties. ‘‘Niger’’ is called pink and ‘‘verna- 
lis’’ white, both being introduced into Eng- 
land in 1596 from Austria. When names 
were switched or re-christened I do not 
know. Johnson suggests ‘common soil 
and shade”’ for both varieties. 

In Massachusetts I have seen grand 
plants outdoors. North of us the plants 
bloom more heavily in early Spring than 
in the Fall, while with me they start open- 
ing outdoors in late October. 

To ensure clean and high quality blooms 
brick coldframes are in use in some private 
estates and six to eight plants will in a few 
years fill an ordinary three by six sash. The 
advantage of frame culture is that shade by 
screens can be given through the hot 
months and sashes placed over the plants as 
the flowers start to expand, thus keeping 
them clean. 

A soil which has some well-rotted cow 
manure and half-rotted leaves added to the 
regular soil is good and some coarse sand 
is helpful while a good dash of bone meal 
and screened charcoal is much to their lik- 
ing, especially the charcoal. Plants are 
slow to become established and cannot be 
moved around like ordinary hardy peren- 
nials, but moderate shade, a Summer mulch 
and water in dry weather are all desirable, 
while established plants occassionally enjoy 
some weak cow manure water. 

Many amateurs still think that the 
Christmas rose is a real rose. One recent 
inquiry was how many colors do the 
Christmas roses come in, how tall do they 
grow and should they be pruned in Spring 
or Fall? 


—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 
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"MUMS from Minnesota 


America’s Finest 


"MUM Catalog 


Over 120 "Mum varieties shown in 
full color. Contains full cultural 
notes, including heights, blooming 
dates, etc. 









See and read about the sensational 
new 1945 introductions developed 
by Dr. Kraus of the University of 
Chicago—a dozen early bloomers 
in gorgeous shades of red, fawn, 
lavender, peach, yellow and 
bronze. 


A Postcard Will Bring Your Copy 


The LEHMAN GARDENS 


5th Avenue, FARIBAULT, MINN. 














Schling Special for 1945 


3 GRAND NEW VEGETABLES 


Three of the finest new introductions in years. Of 
especial value to the small home garden. 

MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET CORN— 
Small size makes it suitable for every garden. Large 
yield, early maturity, excellent quality. 

SCHLING’S MIDGET WATERMELON — Ideal 
for northern gardens. Matures August 15 from June 1 
sowing. Delicious 7-inch fruits of exceptional quality. 

TINY TIM TOMATO — Bears small red globes 
very profusely and very early. Excellent for garnishes 
and conserves. A unique and effective pot plant for 
home decoration. 


1 pkt. of each of the three items above 


for only $1 35 


Regular Value $2.00. Supply is limited. Order at once 


Schling’s Spring Oatalog Free—The best flowers and vege- 
tables. All worthwhile novelties including the already fa- 
mous DePetris super-hardy Hybrid Chrysanthemums of 
which three splendid new varieties are ready for 1945. 
Write for your free copy. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. | 


612 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 























SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
HORTICULTURE (22 issues). Please send it to: 





























OVER 1,000,000 
SUCCESSFUL GARDENERS 
USE BURBANK PRODUCTS 
“My Burbank treatments on Glads, Zinnias and 
Dahlias produced larger, healthier plants- -more 
profuse and showier blooms.”—Garden Editor, 
Witchita Beacon. 


“Burbank was a real stimulant for my carrots, 
tomatoes, beets, lettuce, asparagus and pie- 
plant.” C. V. Haynes, Rome, N.Y. 

“Transplanted 400 Mums without the loss of a 
single plant.” Mrs. C. T. Streeter, El Reno, Okla. 


BURBANK VITAMINS 


Stimulates vitamin deficient plants to vig- 
orous, healthy, increased growth. Use Bur- 
bank on your flowers, lawns, trees, shrubs 
and vegetables—see the difference. Tablet 
form—highly concentrated—easy to use— 
easy to mix—each tablet makes 10 gallons 
solution. 

15 twin-tablets 10c pk.; 
25c pk. Growers pk. 


50 twin-tablets 
1,000 twin-tablets, 


$3.75. 

BURBANK ROOT-HORMO 

Assures successful transplanting — reduces 
wilt. Roots even the most difficult slips and 
cuttings. Increases seed germination. The 
latest development of science—a hormone 


for better rooting. 10c pkg. sufficient to 
treat 400 cuttings or 100 plants for planting 


or 2 to 3 Ibs. of seeds. 
ee ini 
VITAMIZE WHILE YOU WATER 


The plastic Vita-Mixer fits in your garden 
hose, automatically mixes and dispenses the 


correct Burbank Vitamin solution. Long life 
| —easy to use. 25c¢ | 
BURBANK FLOWER - SAVER 
Keeps cut flowers fresh days longer—elimi- 
nates cutting of stems and water changing 
—keeps water fresh and pure. Florist for- 
mula now available for home use—5 easy to 
use tablets make 5 quarts Flower-Saver solu- 
i ly 10c 
tion only . } 
Sold Nation Wide 
Department—Seed & Garden—5 & 10c Stores 
If your store cannot supply you, write. Sug- 
gested order: 1 Vita-Mixer and 3 25c Vitamins 
$1.00 postpaid, Treats average garden 60 days. 


BURBANK PRODUCTS 


D-4412 West Pico Blvd., Calif. 
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Good Words for “Flash” 


HE winning marigold you had on the 

January 1 cover of Horticulture is 
really a flashing sight in any garden. Flash 
was on trial in our garden last year. It 
never failed to excite comment from visi- 
tors as they walked down the paths Flash 
bordered. 

To be specific, Flash comes into bloom 
in less than ten weeks time. Our actual 
tests showed that seed planted on April 6 
in bulb pans on our window sill began 
popping up on April 14, the full row 
through by April 17. From then on 
growth was rapid, the true leaves forming 
by April 25, and buds by May 15. Be- 
cause of a favorable turn in weather, we 
set out all the plants on May 21, and at 
least half the plants were in bloom. That 
is, each four-inch or five-inch high plant 
had one central bloom, with one or more 
side buds. 

The plants grew even more rapidly in 
the open garden, for by mid-June they 
were small mounds of brilliant color, with 
full plant growth by July 1. Seed pods 
must not be allowed to form, if one wants 
to get maximum growth and bloom. In 
late Summer and Autumn the coloring is 
more intense on the individual flowers, as 
well as somewhat larger size. The red- 
mahogany comes in then, the small, light 
yellow flowers that dot the earlier bloom 
completely disappearing. 

One branch of a Flash plant makes a 
complete bouquet, long lasting in the 
house. In our garden this new marigold 
was planted about a foot apart, but two 
feet would have been better. The plant has 
a beautiful mound-like form, seems im- 
mune to weather and insects, grows in wet 
weather or dry, and is no different grown 
in good black than in poor, sandy soil. We 
think Flash has well earned its silver medal. 

—Deanette M. Small. 
Chicago, Ill. 











ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 


Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 

















New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 




















OSTWAR projects are much in mind 

now as we hear of vast sums designated 
for new highways, flood control work, 
reclamation programs and the like. Some 
of these projects are definitely in line with 
conservation in its highest interpretation. 
We want to suggest, however, that many 
such projects will bear close scrutiny and 
study to be sure that they really will 
achieve the best results from a conservation 
viewpoint. 

For instance, many new highways may 
cut through imperial stands of choice wild 
flowers, and if those interested will ac- 
quaint themselves in advance with the pro- 
jected highways, much can be done to save 
these plants before actual work starts. Find 
out where the highways are to go, and then 
if desirable wild flowers or shrubs are along 
such lanes, get permission to remove them 
to a safe refuge. 
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1945 GLADIOLUS YEAR BOOK 
AND 3 QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS 


The aioli The Gladica 


Supplement 





woe A || sus craptowus 
e 
FREE 
WITH 
$2.00 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


A Friendly International Non-Assessable Society 
Devoted to the Furtherance of Gladiolus Culture. 
The 240-Page Year Book and 32-Page Supplements 
Are a Storehouse of Authoritative Information on 
Culture, Classification, Hybridizing, Exhibitions 
New Varieties, etc. and Profusely lustrated. 
These Books Are Me age and Cost Us Much More 
Than the Membership Fee. 

Send for Your Membership Today and Receive Your 
Books Free, to the 


NEWSENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


BOX 2H, NORWOOD, MASS. 
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GARDEN GEMS 


Merrimac Wonder 
A new sweet pepper for Northern climates. 
Originated at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. Now offered for the first time. It is 
early, prolific and dependable. Seeds or 
plants can be purchased. 


White Mountain Watermelon 
The sensational 1944 introduction. Pipens 
in 65 days in Northern climates. A splen- 
did table watermelon. 


Super-Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Originated in our cold New Hampshire cli- 
mate. These varieties bloom early and 
profusely. Buds and flowers are remark- 
ably frost resistant. 

Write for our 1945 catalogue which describes 

these chrysanthemums, together with other 

hardy plant and garden seed specialties. 


COLPRIT’S NURSERY AND SEED FARM 
Dover, New Hampshire 


GRAPES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 
1¥%2-2 lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to- 
grow varieties. Also all kinds of fruit, 
nut trees, berries, small fruits. 
MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK AND 
NURSERY GUIDE accurately de- 
scribes the best early bearing fruits for home 
gardens. 
Write for free copy today. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 



















KILL POISON IVY! 


and many other noxious weeds, with amazing 
new “RID” weed killer. It's easy, and so eco- 
nomical, anyone can do it. Excellent for clean- 
ing up Driveways, Tennis Courts, etc. 

80c 2 1b postpaid in New England 
Literature on request Tel. Walpole 557-W 


THE KOEHLER SALES CO., Walpole, Mass. 
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urpee's 
5 Seeds 
Grow 


New, more delicious, more 
abundant Vegetables ; larg- 
er, more lovely Flowers. 





Heed our Country’s call to have a garden 
again next season—send for America’s lead- 
ing Seed Catalog—all about the best Flowers 
and Vegetables with pictures of all leading 
varieties, many in color. 


See the new creations of Burpee scientists — 
Burpee Hybrid Cucumber, Fordhook Hybrid Tomato, 
velvety-red Flash Marigold, Real Gold Marigold, 
Cheerful Petunia, etc. Let’s grow more flowers! 


Complete, accurate descriptions and modest prices 
for the best seeds that grow. This catalog free and 
postpaid, while the supply lasts. . 












To 

get 

yours 

The paper send 
shortage Postcard 
makes or this 
Catalogs coupon 
scarce today ! 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
g 978 Burpee Building { (or) Clinton, Iowa 
: (Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free, ppd. . 
a Name ektesree et ke 06 0 60s bees oe dee i 
: MR en ss aed eae ae i 
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Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“FAVORITE DOZEN” 
at a special price. Just the varie 
start your new garden or to a 
arden. 


‘ou need to 
to present 


ll our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two year field grown budded bushes. “Never 
saw such root systems—-no wonder your roses 
thrive,” writes a new customer. You too will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for —s this hardy severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our “specials. 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 


Buy War Bonds 
and Stamps 


February 15, 1945 

















Vitamins From Watercress 


N traveling through the limestone val- 

leys of the Appalachian mountains, one 
often sees a queer sort of farming being 
carried on. If it happens to be Winter, the 
stranger is surprised to find a patch of dark 
green standing out in sharp contrast to the 
rest of the bleak wintry landscape. This 
patch of green will most likely be a water- 
cress bed. 

Watercress is grown in shallow beds of 
water. This water flows from the large 
springs, which are characteristic of the 
cavernous limestone regions. The size of a 
watercress bed is usually limited by the vol- 
ume of water flowing from the spring, for 
if the bed is to be operated during the 
Winter, the water must never reach the 
freezing point. If a grower wishes to oper- 
ate his bed during the Winter, when the 
best market is available, it must be con- 
structed in such a way that the water level 
can be regulated to cover the cress during 
“cold snaps.’’ This is done by a series of 
dams with gateways that can be closed 
when necessary. 

Under favorable conditions watercress 
produces a rapid luxuriant growth and can 
be cut at intervals of about six weeks. The 
cutters wear hip boots, since the mud and 
water combined are from one and a half 
to two feet deep. They take a large hand- 
ful of cress, cut it with a butcher knife and 
tie it. These bunches are usually left float- 
ing on the water until they are ready for 
packing when they are taken to a packing 
shed and packed in barrels or boxes with 
crushed ice and then rushed to the after- 
noon express so that the cress may be used 
by the consumer in a tasty salad or a gar- 
nish not later than the following evening. 

Watercress, due to its succulence is very 
perishable and must be kept moist, prefer- 
ably under refrigeration. If handled prop- 
erly it will keep in sound condition for 
several days. 

All too few people are familiar with 
this most appetizing of greens, which has 
just enough of a bite to improve any meal. 
Compared with other green vegetables it 
rates high in vitamins and minerals. It is 
an excellent source of vitamin C and a good 
source of vitamins A, B: and B: as well as 
of the minerals calcium and iron. 

Anyone who lives where watercress 
grows should fix a small bed for his own 
use and thus assure a supply of fresh greens 
throughout most of the year. Since there 
is no difference between the wild watercress 
and that grown from seed, there is usually 
an adequate supply of plants from which 
to propagate. In setting a new bed with 
cress cuttings care should be taken not to 
introduce any new pests such as duckweed 
or the watercress sowbug, either of which 
might be transferred from one location to 
another on the cuttings if the grower is 
careless in his work. 


—G. M. Shear. 


Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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RARE 


AZALEAS, Etc. 


20 different Rare and Hardy Azaleas 
in various shades of white, pink, red, 
orange, salmon, yellow, brick, carmine, 


purple, etc., 3 for 50 cents. 


Abelia Grandifiora, 12-15”, 2 for ........ $.50 
Chinese Judas tree, 8-15”, 2 for ......... -50 
Chionanthus Virginica, 12-18”, 3 for ..... -50 
Cornus, Kousa and Mas, 18-24”, 2 for .... .50 
Cotoneasters in 6 varieties, 3 for ........ -50 
Daphne Mezereum, 6-9”, 8 for .......... -50 
Dogwoods, Pink, Pink flowers, 8-12” .... .7 

Dogwoods, Single, White, common, 18-24” .25 
| me OR: 8 Yea eeet ee: 2.50 
Enkianthus Campanulata, 6-8”, 2 for .... .50 
Plowering Crabs, 12-15”, 2 years, each .. .50 
Forsythia Spectabilis, 12-15”, 4 for ..... .50 
Halesia, Monticola & Tetraptera, 15”, 2 for .50 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 9-12”, 2 for ....... .50 
Hawthorn Washington, 12-18”, 8 for .... .50 
Hydrangea, Blue, 6-8”, 3 for ........... -50 
i ti Pe vo 5 6 6 neh o4hs eb ore -50 
Juniper Andorra, 6-8”, 2 for ........... -50 
Kolkwitzia Amabilis, 10-12”, 8 for ...... -50 
Koelreuteria Paniculata, 8-10”, 2 for .... .50 
Lilacs, French, 13 varieties, 12-15” ..... .50 
Magnolia Alba Superba, 12-15” ......... -75 
Magnolia Glauca, 8-12”, 2 for .......... .50 
Magnolia Grandifiora, 3-8”, 2 for........ -50 
Magnolia Rustica Rubra, 12-15” ........ -75 
Magnolia Liliflora, 12-15” ............- -75 
Magnolia Soulangeana, 12-15” ......... -75 
Magnolia Soulangeana Nigra, 12-15” .... .75 
Magnolia Stellata, 8-10” ............... -75 
Mock Orange in variety, 12-15”, 3 for .... .50 
ee rr, PR. BOOP. wp ccceccevee -50 
Nansens Cherry, 15-18”, 3 for .......... -50 
Oaks, Scarlet and Willow, 18”, 3 for ..... .50 
Pachysandra Terminalis, per 100 ........ 4.00 
Photinia Villosa, 6-10”, 5 for ........... -50 
Pieris Japonica, 8-12”, 2 for ........... -50 
NE ol err .50 
Pyracantha, Fire Thorn, 6-8”, 2 for ...... .50 
Skimmia Japonica, 6-12”, 2 for ......... .50 
Sorrell tree, Oxydendron, 12-15”, 3 for ... .50 
Taxus, in 4 vars., 4-6”, 4 to 5 for .50, 100 7.00 
Ween Gemma OER” Cc ccccsevccse .50 
Viburnums, various red-berried, 3 for .... .50 
Viburnum Leatherleaf, a. © Oe cea kes .50 
White Birch, 12-15", 8 for .......cse00- .50 
Xerophyllum Tenax, 6-12”, 2 for ........ -50 


Lower prices in lots of 25 and 100 


Prices include parcel post or express 
charges and packing. Send for our price 
list describing 180 Rare and Unusual 
Azaleas; Evergreen Shrubs; Flowering 
and Berry-bearing Shrubs and Trees. 


Easy to grow, full directions given. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY 
NESHAMINY 


PENNSYLVANIA 








.... for easy culture 


....for your hardy border 
.... for foundation plantings 
.... for underplanting shrubs 
.... for hiding unsightly objects 


NURSERY CO, 


BOX 425B, WEISER PARK, PENNA. 


...+ for gay color 


.... for all-summer bloom 


FREE—DAYLILY BOOKLET 


Our Catalog of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids and old-time fa- 
vorites will be sent 














































These better strains of Lilacs 
are just as easy to grow as the 
commoner types, and are hardy, 
vigorous and true to name. They offer 
you greater variety of both bloom and 
color, from a dainty single white to a 
double purple red, with panicles of un- 
usual size. We have the largest stock 
of high-class French Lilacs, on their 
own roots, in the world. 


BRAND’S SUPERB PEONIES are famous 
for their perfect development, clean 
growth and beauty of form and bloom. 


NEWEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS — The 
best of the new early-blooming, hardy, 
outdoor ‘Mums. 

HARDY FLOWERING CRABS — The 
finer single and double bioomers and 
truit-bearing varieties. 

BUSH CHERRIES — Many varieties of 
the finer, more dependable types. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 
134 East Division St., Faribault, Minn. 








PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


The feeding of wild birds is an idea worthy 
of your attention which is rapidly gaining in 
favor as folks realize the great service ren- 
dered by the birds in ridding trees and gar- 
dens of untold numbers of insects. 


Choice plump seeds thoroughly recleaned. 
For small and large birds. A trial will con- 
vince you of its superiority. 


5 Ibs. 90c; 10 Ibs. $1.50; 25 lbs. $25.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








(GR. TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 










Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 218 











YUP VYUVUY 
%& ORDER NOW FOK FUTURE DELIVERY * 











Value of Sod for Humus 


T IS hardly necessary for me to point 

out that the value of turf sod as dis- 
cussed by Lenore E. Thompson in the 
January 15 issue, has long been recognized 
by professional growers, references to the 
piling of sod for compost purposes being 
found in many works of reference over the 
past century or more. 

Commercial florists invariably seek sod 
soil for greenhouse use, although the 
larger growers with ample land of their 
own, have in later years saved themselves 
the labor of carting and piling sod with 
manure, etc., by feeding and sowing the 
land with clover, rye, or other cover crops, 
plowing in and working for two or three 
years so that in the end they have more or 
less the equivalent of piled sod. 

No gardener with any knowledge, when 
breaking up any kind of grass or even ne- 
glected land, has thrown aside the rough- 
age, the usual plan being to peel off the 
grass, etc., and throw it into the trench 
ahead as the digging proceeds. When one 
keeps an 18-inch or 24-inch trench in 
front of him, it is easy enough to dispose 
of the roughage, removing only such per- 
ennial roots as docks. 

Emphasizing the value of real turf sod, 
it has been recorded that one reason why 
Great Britain was able to stave off starva- 
tion and obtain outstandingly heavy crops 
of grain and other food stuffs, is that the 
bulk of the land broken up during the war 
had been meadow land for 50 years or 
more, sheep and cattle having taken the 
place of regular farming decades back, be- 
cause it was not profitable. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


R. G. Williams’ New Position 


OBERT G. WILLIAMS has just been 
appointed assistant horticulturist at 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Jamaica Plain, Mass., to fill the 
position caused by the death of the former 
superintendent L. Victor Schmitt. Mr. 
Williams is a native of West Springfield, 
Mass., receiving his B.S. degree from Cor- 
nell University in 1934. He worked for 
a short time in the maintenance depart- 
ment of the W. Atlee Burpee Seed Com- 
pany at their trial grounds in Doylestown, 
Pa., then spent a year as foreman of the 
C.C.C. camp at Ithaca, N. Y., working on 
the construction of Cornell University’s 
arboretum, naw known as “Cornell Plan- 
tations.”” Later he was landscape architect 
in charge of the landscape department of 
Stark Brothers Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 
From there he went to the City of Greens- 
boro, N. C., as superintendent of parks, 
which position he held for over six and a 
half years. 


No gardener has made experiments, how- 
ever small, in the formation of a rock garden 
and the culture of Alpine plants without 
bringing a new gladness to himself and to 
others. 
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“Sweetest Sweet Corn” 


MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET 


A KENNEDY Introduction (1940) 


“A dainty delicacy; no other corn of such 
sweet succulence,” declares Clementine 
Paddleford, noted food authority. An extra- 
dwarf corn for the home garden. Stalk only 
3% ft. high set with 3 to 5 ears, 4 in. long. 
FULL SIZE kemels of delicious flavor. 
2% Oz. Pkt., $1.00, Postpaid 

Enough to plant five 50-ft rows 
Get genuine MASON’S Golden Midget from 
the introducer, and be sure. Order as many 
packets as you need. Spring Catalog in- 
cluded with every shipment or will be mailed 
on request if you mention “Horticulture.” 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, Inc. 


Dept. D, 22 West 27th St.. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Rare Nut Meat Treats 
Rich black walnut or butternut meats delicious 
to eat “out of hand” or a delectable addition to 
cakes, desserts, salads, stuffing, homemade can- 
dies. A new taste thrill in fudge. An “extra 
special” gift not commonly available. 


Fancy Black Walnut Meats ...... $2.35 lb. 
Fancy Butternut Meats .......... $2.65 lb. 


Postpaid in 48 states. No C.O.D.’s. 
Send check or money order. 


The fosselyns 


Box 147 Dept. HF2 Dedham, Mass. 








HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester - New York 


Specializing Exclusively 
for 20 years in this country—my Swiss 


ancestors 100 years—propagating the 
finest varieties of 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


bear delicious, full size fruit; need little 
space—minimum care. 
APPLES (grafted on Malling stock) 
PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES 


$3.75 to $9.00 each—as to age. Also: 


ESPALIERS- trained Fruit Trees 


Trellis grown in my own nurseries to suit 
American Conditions. Decorative—Fruitful 


Order Now or write for illustrated catalogue J. 











HORTICULTURE 
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Sree 


Just a Friendly Reminder that 


@ now is the time to arrange 
for pruning those Fruit Trees, 
Grapevines, Wistarias, etc. 


@ also to get arrangements 
made for Spraying. 


Manpower is of course still lim- 
ited, but we will cooperate with 
you to the utmost of our abili 

‘ - not only on ae 
Spraying but also on w 4 ture 
plans you may have in mind. 
And that goes for our Landscape 
Department, too. 





es $ 


Ree et mana 


’ 20 Mill: Street, “Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
tractive and useful in many ways; 
printed with your name and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 100 each. 
$00 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
They Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 
Mais Orders Filled Postpaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 











COLOR FOR SHADE 


Five Distinctive Hardy Flowering Plants 
Trollius Goldquelle Hybrids: Pale Yellow to Deep 
Orange Globes 


Anchusa Myosotidiflora: Electric Blue Forget-Me-Nots 

Geum Abbey’s Orange: Glowing Orange Cups 

Iris Gracilipes Alba: Pure White with Golden Crests 

Epimedium Sulphureum: Soft Yellow on dainty 
stems. 


Have color from Early Spring into Summer 
Cultural Directions with Shipment 


Complete Selection Flowering-Size — $3.25 Postpaid 
Above special ends April15. Catalog on Request. 


Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 
GROWERS OF DISTINCTIVE HARDY PLANTS 


maplewood, oregon 





Seated 


2: CAL veined and 
variegated,in gorgeous 1 


“) reds,greensand whites. 
= Notwo alike. Uniqueas 
a a planes: de. Start : 
n yr shade. Start early. Order 
NOW 38 ede hen $1, —— 





February 15, 1945 





Home-Made Bird Feeder 


E ARE again using our home-made 
bird feeders. We make them of 10- 
inch sections of an elm log about five inches 
in diameter. Several one-inch holes are 
bored to a depth of an inch. These holes 
are large enough and deep enough to hold 
pieces of fat meat or an occasional bit of 
suet. The little pronged perches, made of 
twigs, are inserted in smaller holes bored 
beneath the food locations. 
A square piece of board is nailed to the 
bottom and extends about two inches be- 
yond the diameter of the log in all direc- 





A feeder the birds like. 


tions. A wire bail with a hook formed at 
the top makes it possible to hang such a 
feeder from a low branch of a tree. Wood- 
peckers cling to the rough bark of these 
feeders listening for worms but hearing 
none, gladly accept the substitute food. 
The chickadees make good use of the 
perches and platforms. 
—Mrs. G. T. Whitten. 

Greenland, N. H. 


Lettuce as a Winter Crop 


Y family recently finished a crop of 

Matchless lettuce from a coldframe 
and planted last October. I have been very 
much surprised by the way this lettuce 
came on in the cold weather and only 
slightly protected. It grew rather slowly 
at first but was in good usable condition by 
mid-December and from then on developed 
remarkably. 

Apparently able to withstand frost, be- 
cause the frame has been frozen repeatedly, 
it would seem as if its upright habit, which 
keeps the leaves off the ground, has been 
somewhat responsible for its success. The 
quality has been very good but not quite 
up to Summer flavor, but for a green let- 
tuce at this season of the year it is most 
acceptable. 

—Wilfrid Wheeler. 
Hatchville, Mass. 
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PASADENA 
TOURNAMENT 


An everblooming, 
Cecile Brunner, bush 
. type, thornless plant. 


unfold into large velvety 
red fragrant flowers. 
Dormant plants postpaid 
$1.85 each, 3 for $4.50 


le ¢ BRONZE ROMAINE. A 
deep bronzy ornamental plant that 
makes a delicious substitute for lettuce. 
Pkt. 25c. 

HETA CUCUMBER. Long, smooth, 
light green with skin so thin peeling is 
unnecessary. Sweet. Pkt. 25c. 


Send for catalog of roses and other 
interesting plants, illustrated in color. 


MARSH'S NURSERY 


150 N. LAKE AVE., PASADENA 4, CALIF. 













BRECK’S 
deluxe 


GARDEN 











A Gold Mine 
of Gardening Help 


and Information... 


Valuable, beautiful, big book in full 
natural color from  cover-to-cover. 
Chockful of proven garden-making helps. Offers 
127-year quality flowers, vegetables, bulbs, roses, 
fruits, and all supplies needed by home gardeners. 
We make no charge for this costly book, but ask 
you to send 10c for postage and handling. 


This Garden Book 1s now on the way 
to our active regular seed customers 


1 Send me Breck’s Garden Book, {“jmiclose 10c | 





Lilacs, Hardy 
Azaleas, Unusual 
Evergreen Shrubs, Peren- 
nials, Vines—cover to cover, 
the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 

















FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


for 30-qt. “Handy 
Home?” size or $3 
for 100-qt. “Bulk 
Size” drum. Have 
FLORALIFE on 
hand at all times. 


Write 
FLORALIFE, INC. 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 5 


When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE! 











PEARCE SEEDS 


Acres of flowers, old favorites 

or new varieties, grow at Old 
) Orchard (and this one is Spi- 
gelia). Our new Catalog de- 
scribes them, pictures them, 
tells how to grow. And VEGE- 
TABLES, too, all the better 
kinds. Ask for your copy now. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. VB 
Moorestown New Jersey 








, MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 





Flowers to beautify your Victory Garden and lux- 

ury, table quality vegetables fill 108 pages in 1945 
edition, 250 full-color pictures, 2000 annuals and 
perennials, roses, etc. Same high quality as for 
68 Mont Catalog mailed FREE on request. 

SPECIAL—Cleome Pink Queen, All 
America silver medal winner. ‘‘Spider 
flower’ of true pink on 4-foot bushes 
from June until frost. Splendid screen 
or background, Seed with catalog, 10c. 


VAUGHAN’ S SEED STORE, Dept. 422 


10 W. Randolph, Chicago 1; 47 Barclay, N. Y. C. 7 
PLANT 


HYPONX Foon 


Grows bigger and better house plants, 
flowers, vegetables, lawns and trees in 


poorest soil— even in sand, cinders, or 


water .. . Results sure—doesn’t burn. Clean, odorless, 
soluble powder—complete and balanced. At stores, or 
send 10¢ for 1 oz. (makes 6 gals.) or $1. for 11b.(100 gals.). 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 315 W. 39th St., New York 18, WN. Y. 




















Lovely, brilliantly colored 
flowers for rock garden, per- 
ennial border, etc. 

1 pkt. (eo oz. ) $1, V4 o8. $1.75 
Write for FREE pansy booklet 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 325A Bristol, Penna. 














THE NEW CATALOGUES 


The Sherman Nursery Co., Charles City, 
Iowa, issues a small but handsome cata- 
logue giving particular attention to fruits, 
among them Hansen’s bush cherries, which 
are recommended for northern climates. 
There is a comprehensive list of shade 
trees, with illustrations. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York City, 
issue a Spring catalogue which is rich in 
color and extremely comprehensive in its 
list of flowers, vegetables and fruits. Em- 
phasis is placed on three new tomatoes, 
Winsal, a red variety which is sweet and 
seedless, Golden Ponderosa and The 
Orange, both having skin the color of 
which is indicated by the name. Other 
tomatoes which are given prominence are 
Richmeat, said to be almost seedless and 
nearly coreless, Henderson’s new Beef- 
heart and The Fruit tomato, the last named 
being described as so sweet that it can be 
eaten out of hand like a peach. 

Francis X. Graff, Freeport, DL, issues a 
modest catalogue which gladiolus growers 
will prize because of its frank discussion 
of the various varieties listed. Bengasi is 
featured as “a challenger to Picardy.” This 
new gladiolus was developed by F. C. Cave 
of Vancouver, B. C., but Mr. Graff has 
bought out the entire stock. The flower is 
LaFrance pink in color with a white throat. 

L. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa., con- 
tinues to issue a distinctive catalogue, car- 
rying on a tradition which goes back for 
many years. This company makes a spe- 
cialty of vegetable seeds and this catalogue 
give such excellent descriptions that it may 
be used to a large extent as a garden guide. 

Andrew R. Kennedy, New York, N. Y., 
features the Golden Honey watermelon in 
the 1945 Spring catalogue. This watermelon 
is described as by far the best variety for 
growing in the North, with creamy yellow 
flesh and honey sweetness. The size is 
about that of a Honey Dew melon. This 
catalogue contains a particularly compre- 
hensive list of flower seeds, placing par- 
ticular emphasis on zinnias but not over- 
looking other varieties. 

Aggeler & Musser Seed Company, Los 
Angeles, Calif., in their 1945 catalogue de- 
scribe several vegetable varieties which 
will be new to eastern gardeners, among 
them a rust-resistant, white-seeded Ken- 
tucky Wonder bean, Los Angeles Market 
lettuce and the Riverside Sweet Spanish 
onion. There are other vegetables, too, 
which are described in detail and make 
this a particularly interesting catalogue. 

Oak Hill Nursery, New Buffalo, Mich., 
features fruits, among them some new 
strawberries, one of which, Streamliner, is 
called the world’s largest strawberry, even 
larger than Mastodon and perfectly round. 
There is also a new thornless boysenberry 
and the Oka plum cherry, said to be hardy 
anywhere and guaranteed to bear when 
very young. 

Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Calif., is a fa- 
mous name in the world of gladioli. Mr. 
Salbach’s new catalogue describes in detail 
the best of the new gladiolus varieties, 
placing particular emphasis on California, 
a pink variety which has won prizes from 
Los Angeles to Boston, Grand Opera and 
Helen of Troy, a mammoth gladiolus, the 
color of which is a soft shade of apricot 
and pink. There are excellent instructions 
for growing gladioli from corms and from 
seeds. 

Elmer Gove, Burlington, Vt., whose gladi- 
oli are known far and wide, presents a 1945 
catalogue of unusual value to amateurs 
because of the detailed instructions it gives 
about growing gladioli successfully. It also 
introduces some attractive new varieties 
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Peat YOUR TREES avi 


HEALTHY GROWTH 


Give your fruit trees, 









shade trees, 
shrubs and vines the protection that 
Scalecide alone can give. Spray before 
the growth starts with this complete 
dormant spray. Kills scale, red mite, 
aphis, and many other pests with one 
application. One gallon makes 16 
gallons of spray. 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 


B. G. Pratt Co., 168 Moore St., Hackensack, N. J. 


BEST HYBRID SWEET CORN VARIETIES 


Our Seneca Dawn, Seneca Golden and Golden Cross 
hybrid seed corn planted at the same time mature 
over a period of several weeks and will supply 7 
table with the most delicious sweet 
corn you have ever eaten. Send today 
for your copy of our 1945 illustrated 
reas > of vegetable & flower seeds. 
IBSON SEED FARMS, Box 63, 





Hall, Ontario Co., N. Y. 


ay 
DOBSON =... ; 
Ss '?, 


(9724 WET richi 








,frin - 
veined, 6 in. oan 


an Pink, etc. ,mixed. Special-- 
a %c-Packet seeds for 10, 

“ to get acquainted. Send dime today. 

, . w. ye BURPEE CO. Pa. 

374 Rurpee Building, Philadelphia 32. 

(or) 374 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


=10 Giorlous shades of Seartet, 


443) 
CATALOG FREE 

















ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT and TANGERINES, 
tree ripened, choice mixed $2.75 per bushel. Cactus 
Catalog 25c. The Cactus Gardens, Edinburg 3, Tex. 


WANTED: Gravely Garden tractor with attach- 
ments. Call Belmont 3017 or write H. A. Freeman, 
727 Pleasant Street, Belmont, Mass. 


THE NEW AND BETTER hardy Chrysanthemums, 
Phlox, and Asters. Free List. Miller’s Greenhouse, 
Torrington, Wyo. 


FOUR DAYLILIES $2.00: Dauntless, Linda, Mi- 
kado, Patricia. Free list new varieties. Hollyhurst 
Gardens, R. BR. Box 315, Berwyn, Md 


BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 
atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Camellias. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,’’ Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 


DAYLILIES EXCLUSIVELY: Over 200 choice 
varieties from all leading hybridizers. Wide color 
range. Send for descriptive list. Sylvan Gardens, 
Route 8, Box 115-H, Portland 1, Oregon. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag- 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”——-$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 160 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS: Beekeepers and na- 
ture lovers, send for our interesting free circular. 
We offer seeds of desirable flowering plants espe- 
cially attractive to insects. One packet each of 15 
honey pe we with planting directions, $2.00 post- 
paid. Pellett Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa. 


GROW YOUR OWN FRUIT by Planting Early- 
Bearing Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants, 
offered by Virginia’s Largest Growers. Write for 
New Low-Price Catalogue, listing extensive line of 
Fruits and Ornamentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


CHICORY OR ENDIVE. Forcing roots, 60c doz. 
postpaid. $2.00—100 express. $15.00—1000 ex- 
press. Eight-year forcing Asparagus roots. $1.00— 
doz. $6.00—100 express. Forcing Rhubarb roots. 
$2.50—doz. $15.00—100 express. Warren Shinn, 
Woodbury, New Jersey. Root Specialist. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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74th Annual 
Spring Flower Show 


Garden Clubs Co-operating 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 10-17 


THE HOURS 


From | P.M. to 10 P.M. 


Free to Members of the Society 


PREVIEW FOR MEMBERS ONLY 
From 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Sunday 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Saturday and Sunday, March 10 & II, 


All Other Days from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Admission $1, Plus 20c Tax: Total $1.20 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) . 





All Day Conservation Forum 


Sponsored by 


The Pennsylvania Chapter of Friends 
of the Land, and The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


Tuesday, February 20, 1945 
10 A.M. and 2 P.M. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia 
(No Charge) 


Illustrated Lectures 


Wednesdays 
February 21 — 8 P.M. 
February 28 — 3 P.M. 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








For details, address the Society 
Room 601, 1600 Arch Street 








Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


SPRING SHOW 


For the benefit of the 


American Red Cross 





to be held at the headquarters of 


The Horticultural Society 


of New York 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


March 15... 2p.m.to 10 p.m. 
March 16 .. 10 a.m.to 6p.m. 
March 17. . 10a.m.to 5p.m. 
Free to Members 
50c to Non-Members 


Schedules may be obtained upon 
request 














—-DO YOU WONDER- 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on “‘Compost,”’ all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-B, Emmaus, Pa. 











BUY A GARTOOL 


GARDEN LINE & MEASURING STICK 
EVERY CARDEN NEEDS ONE 
HANDY—INEXPENSIVE—NON-RUSTING 


With 50 ft. of Line, $1.00, 100 ft. of Line, $1.25, 
Prepaid, West of Miss, Add 15¢ for Postage. 





THE GARDEN TQOLHOUSE 
NDEN ST Wwe SLEY uM 





FEBRUARY DAPHNE — Daphne mezereun 


This is one of the really low-growing shrubs— 
ultimately 3 feet tall—flowering in late March or 
early April hereabouts, with rosy-purple, Gardenia- 
scented blossoms. 

Plant some of these for early spring flowers. 
Well branched bushes 18 to 24 inches tall, $2.00 
each, 3 for $5.00 delivered. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES Inc. 
North Abington, Mass. 





Improved Loman’s Grafting Wax 


Used for grafting, budding, top working, etc. 

The best of ingredients including pure refined 
beeswax blended together to possess the most 
even consistency and elasticity of any grafting 
wax. Sold in 4, ¥% and one pound sizes. 

Write for — stating quantity wanted. 
Manufactured by ; 
CIOLA & LOMAN CO., Box 106, Derby, Conn. 











womens FRUIT TREES 


Scientifically developed QUICK BEARING 
Trees. Tops in QUALITY. SAVE years of 
waiting. True to name. Al! desirable varie- 
ties and strains, APPLES, Peaches, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, 
BERRIES, Grapes, ASPARAGUS. Also the 
best ORNAMENTALS. 


Free Colored Catalog—Write today 


HARRISON BROS. NURSERIES lati 
Box 25, Berlin, Maryland ©. '4 





February 15, 1945 





originated by Mr. Palmer, who gave the 
world Picardy, among them Snowbank, 
which is described as a pure white variety 
from a cross of Picardy and Beacon. In- 
cidentally, there is a page devoted to the 
question of growing plants according to 
the moon’s signs. 


George W. Park Seed Company, Green- 
wood, S. C., send out a small, concise cata- 
logue listing a wide variety of annual and 
perennial flowers, many of them in five- 
cent seed packets. 








COMING EVENTS 




















February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 

March 10-11. Sacramento, Calif. Annual 
Camellia Show in the Garden Court, Cali- 
fornia State Fair Grounds, sponsored by 
the Sacramento Camellia Society. 

March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 

March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 

March 19-24. Detroit, Mich. Michigan 
Flower Show sponsored by the Detroit 
Garden Center and given by the J. L. 
Hudson Company. 

March 23-24. Norfolk, Va. Eighth Annual 
Camellia Show of The Garden Club of 
Norfolk at the Norfolk Auditorium. 

March 25. Columbus, O. 100th Anniver- 
sary of the Columbus Horticuitural 
Society. 

May 7-8. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show, 
Horticultural Hall. 

May 16-17. New York, N. Y. Rock Garden 
and Flower Show under the auspices of 
The American Rock Garden Society and 
the Horticultural Society of New York. 

May 17-18. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show, 
Horticultural Hall. 
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AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including postage 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed certified by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 


» RARE SEEDS 


fe A thousand unusual flowers 
interestingly described in the 
illustrated catalog that is 











REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 








Quality Nursery Stock 


West Newbury Massachusetts 











Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliabie. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMI 


13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 











You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 


Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. 


(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 
arrives. (Photo)) R. maximum 3 


years after planting. 


yearly expense. | 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a mini- 
mum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), | Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, begin to bear a little next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to bear strongly next fall, we have a 3-year-old size in all but 
the peach. We offer 6 plants as. above but 3-year-olds—for $30.00. You 
may add additional varieties to the above collections, which take care of all 
basic pollenizing, at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-year or $5.00 for each 
extra 3-year-old. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little 
cultivation, but full sun and acid'soil are all that is needed. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $12.50 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $16 for 10. 


Rhododendrons °" 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will 
in a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satisfac- 
tory plants). 


25 of 50 of 


RHODODENDRON maximum Upright Yew Hedge 


Large; white flowers in July. 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 
Rosy purple flowers in June. 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 


KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 3c 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


Not prepaid. Express averages about 6c a plant 
which you pay on arrival. 


5 each, 20 plants for $11.00 


48c ea. 40c 


The best evergreen 
hedge known. Hardy, 
trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
apart, 25 plants make 37 
feet of hedge that nearly 
takes care of itself. The 
25 plants, now 12 to 15 
inches, twice transplanted, 
for $20.00 (75c each in 
lots of 50 up). 


Write for our new 1945 Short Guide (free, but 25c West of Iowa) which 
prices and describes 1200 trees, shrubs, plants, both small and large sizes. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-P Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


Pink Dogwood 


Showy red form of our best 
native flowering tree. Nice 
2%- to 3-foot plants $3.50 
each. 


Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem. 6 to 9 inch 
$1.90 each. 


Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 
tree, August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves 
3- to 4-foot blooming size 
$3.75 each. 


Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi- 
folia trees in one hole 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white 
bark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 
5 for $3.50. 


Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 


More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Cov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 
ries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $3.75. 





